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TERMS: 


2,00 per annum, in advance. @8.50 if not paid ir 
° ance. Postage free. Single copies & aa | 


iper discontinued, except at the spten of the 
prietor, until all arrearages are paid. 


ersons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAN 
r use in its columns must sign their name, not ! 
ecessarily for publication, but_as a guarantee of | 
| faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the | 
iste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
ld be w —— on note size paper, with ink, and 
vn but one side, 


correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited. Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which Will be printed or not, as the writer may 
vish, 


fue PLOVGHMAN offers — advantages to adver. 
sers, Its circulation is large and among the most 
tive and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. . 
Lgricultural. 
French.Canadian Cattle. 

Since the entry of the French-Canadian 
attle in the dairy tests at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo we have had many 
inquiries about them from parties who did 
not know that there was such a breed or 
that there was a registry of them. In fact, 
nost of them thought that Canada had what 
might be called a native breed, like the so- 
alled natives of the United States, made up 
by crossing the progeny of early importa- 
tions until it would be difficult to tell what 
blood predominates. 

Fortunately we are in receipt of a pam- 
shlet sent out by Dr. J. A. Couture, D. V.S., 
i (Quebec, seeretary of the French-Cana- 
dian Cattle Breeders Association, in which 
he gives the history of the breed, and the 
claims made for it, perhaps a little enthusi- 
astically, as becomes natural to one espe- 

cially interested in one breed, but as the ad- 
ocates of other breeds have had ample space 
0 tell their merits, we can afford to let him 
ivise these favorites of Lower Canada 





lie say S THO FrEnen BeTeers WHO HYSe caine Te 


to Canada were natives of Brittany and 
Normandy, France. The first cattle in 
‘)uebec, in 1620 or thereabouts, were brought, 
no doubt, from those two districts. No 
mportations of other breeds worth mention- 
ny are reported in the history of the 
Provinee until about 1800 or a little before. 
Between 1776 and 1850 a few herds of Eng- 
lish cattleymostly Ayrshires and Shorthorns, 
were brought into the Province, but they 
were bought by wealthy Englishmen resid- 
ng near Montreal and Quebec, where they 
ire still to be found. 

They found but little favor with the 
French habitants in the poorer region and 
i the remote parts along the Laurentides 
ull the lower part of the St. -Lawrence, 


both north and south, as they were loth to by the Babcock tests is 44 to 54 per cent. 
ross their hardy little cows with the larger butter fat, sometimes running to 7 or 74 per 
reeds, fearing, with good reason, that they cent. in extraordinary cases, seldom going 
ld not feed sufficiently to keep the larger below 4 per cent., though some have gone as 


i Inals alive, to say nothing of profit during 
» seven months of the winter. Thus they 
iave been kept nearly distinct for over 250 
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Dr. Couture tells in the performance of a 
cow four years old that calved Aug. 28, 
1892. She was milked to July 15, 1893, when 
due to calve again Aug. 31. In this 318 days 
she gave 11,310 pounds of milk, or an aver- 
age pounds a day. She weighed about 
675 pounds. Her daily food, being kept in the 
stable all the time, was ten pounds of hay, 
five pounds of straw, twenty pounds of en- 
silage, two pounds of bran and two pounds 
cotton seed and meal. This cow was bought 
when two years old for $15. 





dropped in the falland fattened fora winter 
or early spring market. Andthere are 
those who claim there are no better spring 
lambs than are produced by Merino ewes 
crossed with the large Downs, yet both these 
are small, but mature quickly on but little 
feed. ‘'he same thing may be noticed in 
swine, when pigs of six or seven months 
old, dressing not to exceed 200 pounds each, 
sell more readily than would the 500 or 600- 
pound two-year-old, such as farmers were 
once so proud of. The Berkshire, York- 
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‘than if she had but one, and will have more 





OF: 


sell at $2 to $3each. And we believe that 
the sow, if allowed to have two litters a 
year, will produce more pigs in each litter 


milk for them. 

A good breeding sow, well taken care of 
and bred twice a year has not reached her 
prime at four years old, but is better when 
six years old, and often at eight years old, 
and capable of producing and raising good 
pigs at fourteen years old. Nor do we 
think she will make any better pork or 
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the outlook is hopeless, for many a farmer 
obtained his first cutting of hay early in the 
season, before the drought set in. This, 
however, was in the Southern portion of the 
country, while in the middle West, where 
the cutting is made about the first of July, 
there was not sufficient growth to warrant a 
large crop. There has been a fair amount 
of oats gathered, and but a medium supply 
of corn, making as a result a shortage in the 
condition of forage crops.”’ 

“But, Mr. Ball, how about alfalfa, where 
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ALDERNEY COWS. 





The average percentage of whole herds 


low as 3§ per cent. Speaking of the matter 
in this part of the country, we say: Per- 
centage of fat from Jersey herds 44 to 6 per 





shireand Poland China are tending more to 
the smaller types than was once the rule, 
when the boast of their breeders was that 
they could be made to weigh 800 to 1000 
pounds alive. 

There is one dangerin this movement, 
which is, that in trving to reduce size and 
induce early maturity some will breed in 


ears, and in and in breeding has been re- cent., from Ayrshire, 24 to 4 per cent., from | too closely and perhaps use immature ani- 


orted to to fix in a sure manner the char- 
teristics of the breed. Thus they have 
chof the appearance of che Brittany 
ittle of today. 
lt may be noted here that the French- 
‘ anadian, the Jersey, Guernsey, Kerry and 
brittany cows areall supposed to come from 
ie same origin, and the Brittany is usually 
‘wed to be the older stock, the different 
eeds being modified by climate, care, and 
‘thaps individual characteristics of ani- 
* bred from, until they vary from the 
» hundred-pound Kerry to the Guernsey 
st as large as the Shorthorn. 
i he three qualities claimed for the French- 
‘anadian are hardiness, frugality and rich- 
‘ss of milk. As in the early days of the 
les cattle had but little shelter, they 
ue immured to the cold climate, ; 
the native bred stock has be- 
‘ adapted to it. They are greedy 
ers, accepting the poorest of food, 
living on poor straw, but they 
njoy better food and givea profit in 
As they are small, the cows 
aging about seven hundred pounds each, 
(lo not require large amounts of food. In 
they are something like the Jersey, | 
n color most frequently a solid black, 
ack with brown stripe onthe back and 
ind the muzzle,or brown with black 
‘ts, brown brindle or even yellowish. 
’ bulls must be black, with or without 
‘ellow stripe, asthe desire isto geta 
ormly black color as quickly as possible. 
are very good tempered, and while 
siving as much milk in aday as a 
stein or Ayrshire, they give a good 
unt daily from calf to calf, often exceed- 
heavier milkers inthe yearly product. 
‘such small cows they have large udders 
‘t teats well apart. 
le gives a few instances of their yields. 
‘armer at St. Denis, Que., who had 24 
‘8 Of this breed from May 12, 1892, to 
12, 1893, sold 63,193 pounds of milk to 
‘ cheese factory for $531.19; made 1616 
‘ands of butter at home, worth $323.20; 
(1 at home 9125 gallons of milk at 12 cents 
-allon, $109.50; fattened 3 calves on milk, 
'. and brought up six others partly on milk, 
Tth $18. This was an income of $993.89, 
*41.41 per cow. They ate 4480 bundles of 
‘s worth $268.80, 2240 bundles of straw, 
'+.20, 4850 pounds of bran, $40.32, and 
‘ture was called $5 per head, $120; a total 
pense of $496.32, or $20.68 per head, and 
‘ profit of $20.73 per head. Note that they 
aad half as much straw as hay, no ensilage, 
‘’ srain but the bran, no oil cake, and yet 





“ve a profit greater than the cost of food. 
What the cow can do under better feed 


French-Canadian cows 4 to54 percent. The 
above is the average percentage of the 
three breeds from a large number of tests in 
the various butter and cheese factories in 
this part of the country. 

Dr. Couture give records of several herds 
in which tests of each cow show lowest 4.35 
per cent., and highest 6.40 per cent., anda 
herd o’ these cows in Portlandville, N. Y., 
of which four gave respectively 9.6, 8.6, 8.2 
and 8.2 per cent. butter fat. This herd took 
three medals and $325 in prizes at the At- 
lanta Exposition. 

The registry was begun in 1886, and as 
they could not go back to the old country 
for a pedigree, the rules for admission re- 
quired pure bred stock-getters, if well formed 
and possessing good milking qualities. 
They are admitted only after a very strict 
examination. Consequently it will not be 
sufficient to merely show a fine bull to in- 
sure its being registered, but the ante- 
cedents of the animal,its origin and qualities 
must be established to the satisfaction of 
the commission. 

The offspring of sires and dams already 
registered. 

In order to be admitted as original stock 
bulls must be at least twelve months old and 
heifers two years old. However, such ad- 
mission as regards the latter is allowed only 
provisionally, and they are finally admitted 
upon a new examination made after the first 
calving in order to ascertain their milking 
qualities. 

Every animal having well-defined charac- 
teristic marks of a breed different from the 
Canadian breed is excluded. 

When the Foundation Herd Book was 
closed, Dec. 31, 1896, they had registered 5307 
females and 922 bulls, all registered on their 
merits after careful examination. Since that 
date none are admitted but animals born of 
registered stock. 





mals, thus weakening the vigor and strength 
of the breed, and possibly resulting in bar- 
ren animals, or those not prolific of young. 
An English breeder who accomplished much 
for the improvement of the Berkshire hog 
is said by breeding in and seeking for early 
maturity to have been forced tolet his herd 
go to the slaughterer, or to sell to those who 
tried to bring back size and vigor by intro- 
ducing blood from strains not as finely bred. 





Some one having published the report that 
there isa pest of Belgian hares running 
wild in Dutchess County, N. Y.,they having 
escaped from a rabbitry there, a Writer in 
American Gardening offers to buy any num- 
ber up to one hundred a week at twenty-five 
cents each, if sent to her alive, and thinks 
she could make arrangements to dispose of 
five hundred a week for meat if they could 
be had at that price. She, however, doubts 
the story,or that the pests are Belgian 
hares and not rabbits. She has had hers 
escape, but they usually came back 
the same day, if they were not destroyed 
by dogs, cats, minks and_ skunks. 
As the breeding of these hares quickly be- 
came a fad and pure bred stock went up to 
enormous prices, many of those who had 
not invested went to the other extreme and 
prophesied all manner of evilsfor them 
and those who kept them. Both breeders 
and the non-breeders seemed to think that 
the larger the story told, the more convinc- 
ing it would be, whether truth formed any 
part of it or not. 


A writer in an exchange says that he 
would not breed a sow until she was a@ year 
old, then try to have only one litter a year, 
and at four years old he would fatten her 
and replace her with another young one. 
All of this we think is entirely wrong. 
A well-formed, long-bodied sow may be 
: bred at from seven to nine months old, if 


> ' she has been well fed and has mada a good 


Live Stock Notes. 

In fattening live stock at the present time, 
the profit is not in having such as will at- 
tain the greatest live weight, but in those 
that will mature early, at the least cost for 
food. It is the “ nimble shilling’ over 
again. This is‘true of cattle, where the 


‘ growth, just as well as ata year old, and 
she will be likely to farrow a larger litter 
than she would if bred five months later. 
The sow left until a year old before she is 
bred seldom produces a large litter, nor do 
her pigs grow and mature as rapidly as 
those from younger sows. 

One litter of pigs in a season will not very 





make it any cheaper in her fourth year than | 
in her fourteenth year. It will probably be | 
a little coarse and stringy in the lean por- | 
tions and perhaps flabby in the sides and 
back at either age. 

We usually fed the sow well until she far- 
rowed, then scant sloppy food for a week, 
after which we made it more hearty; at 
three to four weeks old gave the pigs a feed 
by themselves, sothat they were ready to 
be weaned at eight weeks old. By ceasing 
to give her sloppy food she would be about 
dry by that time, and the pigs would de- 
pend on their little trough instead of on her 
for their living. 

With round hogs selling at 6 to 6j cents a 
pound on live weight, or 7 to 8 cents on 
dressed weight, the latter being paid for 
some extra well fattened young ones that 
dress less than 200 pounds, a good lot 
of pork to sell, fed in a large part upon the 
skimmilk and wastes of the farm, seems 
almost like finding money, and one can 
afford to buy a little corn to finish them up 
with if he has not grown enough. 

In comparing the prices above given on 
the live weight and dressed weight of hogs, 
how many farmers know enough about the 
usual shrinkage in dressing the hog to know 
which they haa better accept? As the usual 
average is to shrink eighteen per cent., the 
hog brings a little more at 74 cents dressed 
than at six cents alive, but not enough to 
pay the butcher’s charges. We have heard 
of very fat hogs that shrank only fifteen per 
cent., and others might shrink twenty per 
cent, if old and not very fat. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Prof. Lamson Scribner, the agrostologist 
of the Department of Agriculture, is look- 
ing after the grass plot which is shown in 
Buffalo. In his absence Mr. C. R. Ball is in 
charge here. 

** Our grass plot at the Exposition,” said 
Mr. Ball, in response to an inquiry as to its 
condition, “is in excellent shape. In fact, 
we have found it better than we ever hoped, 
because, as you doubtless know, the Expo- 
sition grounds were raised something like 
five feet, so that last winter, after much of 
the seed was planted, the plot was for 
a great length of time under water. 
This caused us much anxiety, be- 
lieving the seeds to be rotted. How- 
ever, we now have pieces of ground 
planted to grass and forage crops native to 
the different portions of the country. We 
show plants from the East, North, West, 
South and Southwest; we also show the 
sand-binding grasses, alfalfa, vetches, etc. 
The stock raiser can find a forage crop 
which will grow in his section; while the 
farmer from the South at the same time, 
when visiting the Rainbow City, as I believe. 
it is called, will find what kind of grasses | 
he can grow at home.” < 

“Mr. Ball, what is the condition of the 
forage crop of the West today ?”’ 

‘Poor, very poor. But yet I cannot say 





it is possible to make many cuttings, not- 
withstanding drought? ”’ 

‘There is a general impression that al- 
falfa will stand heat and give many cut- 
tings. This is not so, for when there is 
little moisture, no crop can grow. Alfalfa 


| will stand drought, it is true, but it will 


simply live until a rain, when it will obtain 
a fresh start. In the irrigated sections, the 
farmers do not have to depend upon the 
rainfall for moisture, but have the water 
supply at hand ready for use. Even many 
irrigators have suffered with alfalfa crops 
this year, as several streams have dried up, 
or the water above them all appropriated, 
leaving the farmers, as it were, stranded 
without the hope of moisture. Probably one 
of the best lessons taught in favor of a more 
general use of irrigation is the severe 
drought. 

‘“‘ During the month of July, as far as I 
can learn, the shortage of the supply of 
forage crops, hay, oats, corn, timothy and 
even alfalfa, has caused an increase in the 
price of hay from two to three dollars per 
ton. How much higher it will goisonly a 
matter of conjecture, for with an increase 
in demand, growing larger and larger as 
green forage disappears, the prices will be- 
come correspondingly greater.”’ 





It appears that the United States is not 
the only home of the “ trust,”” for in Ger- 
many, one of the officials who is an Agra- 
rian, making a specialty in raising the 
prices of dairy products, two years ago 
formed a union of dairy farmers pledging 
themselves not to make any further con- 
tracts for the deliyery of milk without the 
consent of their central bureau in Berlin. 

Every day, the statement is made, the 
German capital uses 600,000 litres of 
milk (44 litres are equal to a gallon), and 
of this consumption the bureau made 
claims that it represented 5000 farm- 
ers, controlling 420,000 litres. Last year 
this station, after much trouble, succeeded 
in raising the wholesale price more than a 
quarter of a cent per quart, the deal- 
ers at that time submitting. However, 
when the syndicate announced, a few weeks 
ago, that they had found after scientific ex- 
amination that the regular price of milk 
should be seven cents per quart, there 
was a revolt. Those who refused to pay this 
price were informed that after the last day in 
September they were to be supplied with 
no more milk. Their only recourse ig to 
get their supplies from more sourcen, 
where the lower price will neutralize the 
higher freight rates. If their efforts prove 
successful, the syndicate will, no doubt, 
have to convert its 420,000 litres into butter 
and cheese, yielding them only about two 
cents per litre instead of the “‘ normal ” seven 


cents. 

A milk dealers of Berlin have sounded 
the: war note byappesling to the pub- 
lic tohave no more of the milk belonging 

z é Sifthe public will is 

soted: the “ milk trust,” another 
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problem will solve itself. 


One of the largest industries of the coun- 
try, but whose work goes silently on, is the 
work of the fishing boats plying along the 
eastern coast and the bays and mouths of 
streams of the United States in search of 
the alewives and menhadans. When these 
fish are brought to the main establishments 
at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
several of the towns along Chesapeake bay, 
they are run through machines which ex- 
tract the oil. ° 

This oil, it was explained by an official of 
the Division of Soils of the Department of 
Agriculture, is used largely for oiling deli- 
cate machinery, and also in the tanning fac- 
tories. The residue, however, is of much 
use to the agricultural interests of the coun - 
try. This, it was shown, forns the basis of 
one of the fertilizers, nitrogen being its 
main element, and in many of the fertilizer 
factories the refuse fish is added to the 
other phosphate soil enrichers. 


Along the coast country, the truck farm- 
ers still carry on the same practice as was 
taught to the Puritans when they arrived in 
the New World. The Indians at that time 
always used fish as a fertilizer for their 
maize, placing a whole fish in each hill. 
This they showed to our forefathers as the 
best method of obtaining a good crop, and 
it seems from reports of the progress of the 
Maryland and Virginia farmer that even at 
this late day their yield is always increased 
by using fish as fertilizer. 

But, it might be claimed, that this is, in- 
deed, an expensive means of adding fertility 
to the soil. Where the cullings and small 
fish are to be thrown overboard, as many 
fishermen do, it is far better, the Depart- 
ment states, to put the fish in the ground, 
for they add potash and phosphorus. 

Prior to-the time when fertilizer factories 
were using the blood and waste from the 
abattoirs for manufacturing fertilizer, and 
Chili nitre was on the market, fish fertilizer 
had the monopoly of the market, and even 
today this kind is still used very extensively, 
for, in the opinion of the officials of the 
Soils Division, it is probably one of the best 
soil nutrients. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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South-Central New York Noes. 





4, The log; narrow lake*region of New 


York State is one of varied productiveness 
as to fruits and grain. As I passed over it 
and informed myself of its resources and 
prospects, it appeared that the present sea- 
son was about the average one for the 
farmers and fruit growers, with some 
** outs ” on small grains and something of a 
blight on peaches, which latter were prema- 
turely coloring up and rotting on the trees 
in many cases. 
At Watkins, at the head of Senaca Lake 
which has been famed mainly for its won- 
derfu) glens and cascades, I found two im- 
portant salt ‘‘ plants’? well established. 
The salt mine was found only a few years 
ago while parties were boring the earth 
for oil. Inthe same six-inch hole, to a 
depth of 1500 to 2000 feet, by two separate 
pipes, fresh water is pumped down, and 
the salt brine is forced up at the same 
moment. At Watkins the evaporation and 
congealing of salt is all done by boiling and 
by artificial heat, and only one variety of 
salt produced, that in granulated form, in- 
stead of a variety of coarseness as at Syra- 
cuse, where solar heat does the work. 
Down the Chemung River,in the region of 
Elmira, I noticed extensive fields of tobacco 
and of handsome growth, equal to other 
sections of the country. It has generally 
been cut during the past two weeks, and 
the only out reported was the holes bored by 
little grasshoppers. 
Broome, Tioga, Tompkins and Cortland 
counties appear more like western Massa- 
chusetts as to svil and farm products. The 
crop report, also, must be very much the 
same as it averages over the State: Good, 
fair hay crop, small grain, harvesting light ; 
buckwheat and corn never looking better, 
with early potatoes ‘‘small and few in a 
hill,”’ while the tops of late potatoes still 
look luxuriant. The winter-apple crop is 
very short. 
From the Canadian line down to Pennsyl- 
vania I noticed a great number of new silos 
put up this year, and cutting the corn for 
filling has already commenced in this sec- 
tion. Theoctagon-shaped silo is still more 
frequently built this year, althcagh the con- 
clusions arrived at, editorially, in your 
journal, recently, as to the advantages of 
the silo for the small farmer, made them 
somewhat less than has been popularly pre- 
sumed, yet, as there wes an “ if” in your 
conclusions that demanded better care of 
the cornstalks than is ‘generally given, we 
find the silo still to be the popular thing. 
Among isolated, small farmers the matter 
of cutting fine, as is usual, isa great draw- 
back, but I found in my travels in different 
sections an occasional farmer who had filled 
his silo by putting in his stalks whole and 
intact. These report as good success as 
when the silo has been filled with fine-cut 
cornstalks, great care being taken with the 
whole stalks to fill level, with no coarse 
work, but with a good and constant change 
of heads and tails. 
The theory back of this style of filling is 
that, like an unground apple, neither the 
whole stalk nor the apple commenes to fer- 
ment like the fine-cut ‘article, yet ¢ changes 
enough to make the coarse butts tender. 
The testimony of those who have thus ex- 
perimented would be of great interest to 
many of your readers. H. M. PORTER. 
Cortland, N. Y., Sept. 3. 


The Brookline Board of Health has de 
clared war on the mosquito, and the people 
who stay in town next summer will doubt- 
less profit‘by the combat. Although it is by 
no.means certain what will happen once the 
mosquito is disposed of the places that have 
already waged a successful war of extermi- 
nation seem to be getting along very com- 
fortably. 
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Ligricultural. 


Do Not Excite Milch Cows. 





When we talk about preserving the qual-. 


ity of milk in hot weather, we must remem- 
ber that some milk keeps better than others. 

I mean by-this that there are different 
grades of resistance to the action of de- 
generative bacteria, and that some milk will 
keep sweet and pure longer than other 
kinds under the same conditions. 

How is this to be accounted for? one 
would naturally ask. 

First, the healthfulness and vigor of the 
cow in a great measure warrants the health- 
fulness and purity of her milk, as does also 
the character of the food she eats. 

Pure, healthy milk will not sour or taint 
prematurely, unless under the most adverse 
atmospheric conditions. 

One frequent cause of a rapid degenera- 
tive change in milk in hot weather, a caftise 
that is too often overlooked, is the over- 
heating of cows prior to milking. 

Torush cows into the stable from the 
pasture night or morning is to excite them 
sufticiently physically to heat their milk to 
a, feverish point, quickly undermining its 
quality. 

So in order to preserve milk in hot 
weather, aeration, ice and cold water area 
mockery unless the cows are kept cool and 
free from irritation. 

For this reason I have no use for even the 
most intelligent dogs to assist in driving 
cows to and from the pasture. 

The presence of such an animal is sure to 
excite some nervous, sensitive cow, and such 
are usually the best milkers, and her lacteal 
yield, if alone affected, will leaven the prod- 
uct of the whole herd. 

Cows sheuld always be handled and 
driven deliberately, and so none but experi- 
enced people who can always control their 
temper should be about them. 

Get up early enough in the morning so 
that you will not have to hurry the cows in 
from pasture, and quit field work early 
enough at night for the same reason. 

When a farmer ceases to consider dairying 
simply as ‘‘ doing chores,’”’ but to regard it 
as one of the most important interests he 
has on his place, then, and then only, is he 
prepared to make his cows pay. 

Never make dairying subservient_to other 
work unless you have no need of a dairy 
income. GEORGE E, NEWELL, 
Butter Market. 


As the prices of butter have advanced a 
half cent in New York during {the week, 
and the export demand has increased, deal- 
ers want to get a half cent more here, and 
are asking 21 cents for assorted sizes, 20} 
and 21 cents for northern NewYork, large 
tubs, 204 cents for assorted;Western}spruce, 
and 20 to 204 cents for large ash, but Sbuyers 
are not willing to take much at those rates, 
and some dealers accept last week’s rates. 
Other grades do not share in the advance. 
Best marks of Eastern are 19 to 194 cents, 
and fair to good 17to 18 cents. Good firsts are 
19 cents and seconds 16 to 18 cents. Boxes and 
prints in fair demand, Northern creamery 
21 to 214 cents in boxes and Western 21 
cents. Prints a half cent higher. Extra 
dairy 19 to 20 cents and common to good 14 
to 17 cents. Dairy, in tubs, extra}Vermont, 
185 cents, New York 18 cents, first 16 to 17 
cents, lower grades duil at 12 to 15 cents. 
Imitation creamery in small demand at 13} 
to 154 cents, ladles at 10 to 14}8cents, and 
renovated choice at 17 cents in fair demand, 
with other dull at 12 to 16 cents. Jobbers 
report a fair trade at 22 to 22) cents for extra 
creamery. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 22,056 tubs and 20,420 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,143,074 pounds, including 
155,000 pounds in transit for export, and 
with the latter deducted the net total is 988,- 
074 pounds, against 1,129,341 pounds the 
previous week and 871,965 pounds for_corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston‘for the 
week were 200,782 pounds, against 115,{20 
pounds for the corresponding week last year. 

The stock of butter in the Quincy Market 
Cold Storage warehouse Sept. 7 was 189,963 
packages, against 172,088 packages at the cor- 
responding time last year. Thejstock in the 
Eastern Cold Storage warehouse fon the 
same date was 28,823 packages, compared 
with 23,642 packages last year. 

— ->- 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 

The supply of vegetables is generally very 
good, but demand is good and trade has 
beenZquite brisk with prices well main- 
tained. Beets are selling at 35 to 40 cents a 
bushel and carrots at 50 cents. Parsnips 
are in at 90 cents to a dollar a bushel. Good 
flat turnips are in demand at 50 cents a box, 
but some not as good go at 25 to 35 cents. 
Yellow turnips $1.25 a barrel. Native 
onions 75 to 80 cents a bushel, and western 
Massachusetts $2.50 a barrel. Leek 40 to 











50 cents a dozen and chives 75 cents. 
Radishes -plenty at 50 cents a_ box: 
hothouse cucumbers $4 per hundred 


and field $1.50. Pickling cucumbers from 
$2 to $5 a thousand. Peppers 40 to 50 
cents a box, celery at 75 cents a dozen, sal- 
sify the same. Egg plant 75 cents to $1. 
Tomatoes in full supply, mostly selling at 
50 to 60 cents a box, afew very fancy lots 
go higher. Green tomatoes 25 to 50 cents. 
Marrow squash in good supply at $1.25 to 
$1.50 a barrel, Turban $1.75 to $2. Summer 
white $3 to $4 per hundred. Mushrooms 
scarce at $1 to $2 a pound. 

Cabbages 50 to 75 cents a barrel. Cauli- 
flowers not plenty at 124 to 15 cents each. 
Sprouts 15 to 20 cents a quart. Lettuce 
varies in quality from 35 to 65 cents a box 
of 14 dozen. Spinach is 16 to 20 cents 
a box and endive 50 to 75cents a dozen. 
Parsley 15 to 25 cents a box. Green corn 
not as plenty as last week at 35 to 50 cents a 
box. Green peas scarce at $2 to $2.50 a 
bushel. String beans from 40 to 50 cents a 
bushel for wax, 50 to 75 cents for green. 
Shell beans the same. Sieva beans $1, and 
Lima $1 for common, and $1.50 to $2 
for improved large. * 

Potatoes are in liberalsupply now. Maine 
Rose and Hebron, $1.87 to $2 a barrel, 
Aroostook Green Mountain 63 to 65 cents a 
bushel, Rose or Hebron 60 to 63 cents. 
Sweet potatoes in only moderate supply. 
Jersey double-head barrels are in demand at 
$2.75 to $3, Norfolk Yellow $2.50 to $2.75, 
Eastern Shore $2.25 to $2.50, North Car- 
olina $2 to $2.50. 





Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

The market continues firm for apples. 
Although 3043 barrels were received last 
week, they are kept well sold up. Graven- 
steins at $3.50 to $4.50 a barrel, Alexander $3 
to $4, Duchess $3 to $38.50, Pippins, 
Williams and York State mixed $2.50 to 


Make 











Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder does it. Write 
for circulars telling how 
and why. Best remedy 
for failure to breed, fail- 





WEST VIEW FROM HOTEL — ‘LITTLE SQUAM.”’ 








Views of Asquam Lakes, from the New Asquam Hotel, Holderness, N. H. 











WEST VIEW — ASQUAM LAKE. 











RATILESNAKE MOUNTAINS. 


ON THE RIVER. 











LATE AUTUMN SCENE. 





$3.50. Bushel boxes from 50 cents up to $2 
for extra fancy. Pears in pretty full supply. 
Bartletts $2.50 to $4 a barrel, Clapp’s 
Favorite and others $2 to $3, bushel boxes 
from 50 cents to $1.50, as to variety and con- 
dition. Peaches not coming very rapidly, | 
only 48,544}baskets last week. Connecticut 
No. 175 cents to $1, No. 240 to 50 cents. | 
Maryland and Delaware extra $1, fair to good 
75 to 90 cents, common 40 to 50 cents. 
Hudson River pony carriers 75 cents to 
$1.25, Michigan bushel baskets $1.50 to 
$1.85. Plums ingood supply and quiet, 8-' 
pound baskets large blue 30 to 35 cents, | 
Damson 35 to 40 cents, Green and Abun ! 
dance 15 to 20 cents. There is yet some 
California fruit here. Pears at $2 to $3 a 
box, peaches $1 to $1.25, plums and prunes | 
$1 to $2. The supply of grapes increasing. | 
Hudson River carriers, Delaware 85 cents 
to $1, Niagara and Moore’s Early 60 to 75) 
cents. Western New York pony baskets, | 
Delaware 15 to 16 cents, others 10 to 11 cents. ! 
Blueberries in light supply and only limited 
demand at 8 to 12 cents a box. Cranberries 
coming freely now, Cape Cod at $5 to 86 a 
barrel, $1.50 to $2 a crate. Muskmelons in 
fair supply, Colorado Gem are $2.50 a crate 
for best, and $1 to $2 for fair to good. 
Natives from 50 cents to $1 a box as to size 
and condition. Watermelons in moderate 
supply, extra large $20 to $25 a hundred, 
medium at $14 to $18, small at $10 to $12. 
Some California late Valencia oranges 
come yet, 90 to 112 counts at $3.50 to $3.75, | 
126 and 150 counts $3.75 to $4, 176, 200 and 
212 counts $4 to $4.25, 250 and 288 counts 
$3.50 to $3.75. Messina and Palermo lem- 
ons, old stock, $2.50 to $3.50 a box, new, 300 
counts, fancy $4 to $4.25, choice $3.25 to 
$3.50. Maoiri and Sorrento choice $4 to, 
$4.25, fancy $4.75 to $5.25, 360 counts about 
25 cents a box less on same grades. A few 
California lemons, with but little demand 
for them, as they are inferior. Few bring 
$3, and many are sold much less. Pine- 
apples hold out very well, 36,650 received 
last week, against 200 same week last year. 
Abakas easy at $3 to $3.50a case. Dates 
and figs unchanged. Yellow bananas plenty 
and easy at $1.25 to $2.25 a stem, as to size 
and condition. 











The Hay Trade. 
The Jargely increased use of ensilage and 





Cows 


ure to clean, irregularity 
in coming in season. 


Four times 





{ 


other forage crops in some sections, and the 
growing of large crops of alfalfa in others, | 
with the more general saving and shredding 


upon the farm and sent to market, not the 
past year alone, but fortwo or three years 
past, but prices do not seem to decline very 
fast, if we take the average price by years. 
But we doubtif it has any more than kept 
pace with the annual increased demand. 
Dairying has increased and milch cows must 
have some, even when it is only used as an 
accompaniment to ensilage and grain. 
More horses are kept for both pleasure and 
for business purposes, despite the fear that 
some had a few years ago that the bicycles, 
trolley cars and automobiles would svon 
leave no occasion for horses to be used. 
#@But more beef cattle are being fed for mar- 
ket; more mutton and wool are grown, 
and more demand has grown for hwy in 
other countries, which we must supply, so 
that even the abundant crop of this year is 
not likely to leave us much surplus. 

New hay is coming in more freely, and as 
the old hay is nearly exhausted it is selling 
well, though there is scarcely enough of the 
higher grade yet. Buston received last week 
161 cars of hay, of which 44 were billed for 
export and 47 cars of straw. Correspond- 
ng week last year 99 cars of hay, of which 6 
were for export and 32 cars of straw. Our 
quotations are for new hay as old is prac- 
tically cleaned up. Choicetimothy $17, No. 1 
$16, No. 2°$14 to $15, No. 3 $13 to $14. 
clover mixed $12 to $13, clover $12. 
Straw is easier. Rye, long at $15, tangled 
$10.50, and’ oat $8. Providence still suffers 
from short supply, not much new coming in 
yet. Old hay in demand at $19 to $20 for 
choice timothy, $18.50 to $19 for No. 1, $17 
for No. 2. 





New York city is better supplied, having | 


received 7586 tons, against 6550 tons a year 
ago, and only 6748 bales exported. 


in good supply and easier. 


and prices lower. 

The Hay Trade Bulletin gives highest 
prices as $20 at Providence, $19 at Brook- 
lyn, $18 at New Orleans, New York $17.50, 
Boston $17, Nashville $16.25, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Memphis $16, Richmond 
$15.50, St. Louis $15, Buffalo and Pittsburg 
$14.50, Chicago $14, Cincinnati $13.50, Cleve- 
landand Kansas City $12.50, Minneapolis. 
and Duluth $11. 


Boston Fish Market. 
Fresh fisb is a little firmer this week, as 





By mail, $1.15. , 
Breed larger size fo any tailtosdee ‘of corn stover for winter forage should have the fishermen have not brought in heavy 
pices point in U.8., $2.75. 


3 C.I, 
CO., Lowell, Mass. 





raleased much hay from its ordinary use 


loads, and market. cod sell at 3} cents a 


Straw ' put inferior lots sell hard. 
Brooklyn com-| white $2.75 to $3.50a barrel, red $3 to $3.50, 
paratively unchanged. Old hay in light) yellow at $2.75 to $3. Orange County bags 
supply, and new hay not plenty yet, but &| white $2 to $3, red $2 to $2.75, inferior lots 
week or two later it will be more abundant 7; cents to $1.25. 
‘barrels, red $2.50 to $2.75, 


pound, large at 54 cents, and steak at7 
cents. Haddock at 34 cents. Large hake 3} 
cents and small hake 25 cents. Pollock and 
cusk 24 cents and tlounders 4 cents, white 
fish 5 cents and butter fish 6 cents. Striped 
bass are 15 cents, black bass 16 cents and 
Sea ; | still in small 
supply, large selling at 22 cents, medium 10 
to 13 cents and small at 7 cents. Sheeps- 
head fairly plenty at 10 cents, Spanish 
mackerel and snappers 12 cents, and pom- 
pano 11 cents. Bluefish plenty at 8 cents 
and swordfish scarce at 15 cents. Halibut 
in good demand at 14 cents for white, 12 
cents for gray and 16 cents for chicken. 
Lake trout 10 cents and sea trout 6 cents 


Sea perch are 15 cents a dozen, and yellow’ 


perch 5 cents a pound, with pickerel 10 
cents. Frozen Eastern salmon 14 cents and 
Western 9 cents. Eels steady at 10 cents, 
tongues 9 cents and cheeks 8 cents. Clams 
steady at 50 cents a gallon and $3 to $3.50 a 
barrel, but as the shore demand for clam- 
bakes is about over, few sell at over $3. 
Shrimps quiet at 85 cents a gallon. Soft- 
shelled crabs $1 a dozen, and lobsters in 
small supply at 16 cents alive, 18 cents 
boiled. Oysters in fair demand at $1 a 
gallon for ordinary Norfolk, $1.15 for se- 
lected, fresh-opened Stamfords $1.15 and 
Providence River $1.25. 
oo 
The New York Markets. 

Potatoes remain about steady, receipts 
moderate and fair demand. Long Island 
$2.25 to $2.75, Maine $2.50 to $2.75, State and 
Western $2.25 to $2.50, Jersey $1.75 to $2.25. 
Sweet potatoes keep well cleaned up; >Vir- 
ginia yellow at $2 to $2.50, and Southern 
Jersey $2.50 to $3. Good onions are firm, 





Connecticut 


Jersey and Long Island 
yellow $2.25 
to $2.75, white $1.25 to $2 a basket. 
State and Western 
and yellow $2.25 to $2.75. Pickling 
white $3 to $4 a barrel. Beets are $1 a 
hundred bunches, carrots 75 cents to $1 a 
barrel, and Jersey Russian turnips 75 cents 
to $1a box. Celery 10 to 35 cents a dozen 
roots. Cucumbers 25 to 50 cents a box, 75 
cents to $1.50 a barrel for Jersey, $1 to 
$2.25 a barrel for Rockland County and $z 
to $3 for Shelter Island. Pickling cucum- 
bers per thousand, Rockland county $1.50 to 
$2.50, Long Island 75 cents to $1.75, and 


peppers 40 to 75 cents a barrel for green and 


$1 to $1.50 for red. 

Cabbages are $4.50 to 86 per hundred, egg 
plant 75 cents to $1 a barrel. Green corn in 
light supply, at 50 cents to $1.50 a hundred. 
Green peas scarce, at $1.50 to $2.50 a basket. 
String beans running very poor, at 40 to 75 
cents a bushel. Lima beans in demand, at 
70 cents to $1 a bag for potato and 50 to 75 
cents for flat. Lettuce $1.75 to $2.75 a case. 
Tumatoes a little firmer, at 50 to 65 centsa 
box for Hackensack, 40 to 50 cents for Acme 
and 30 to 40 cents for Grant. Squash 81 a 
barrel for Hubbard, 75 cents to $1 for Mar- 
row and $1 to $1.25 for white. 

High grades of apples are scarce, and 
even medium grades sell well. Duchess and 
Alexander at $3 to $4 a barrel, Twenty 
Ounce and Pippins $3 to $3.75, Gravenstein 
$2.75 to $3.75, common to fair hand-picked 
$1.75 to $2.50 and windfalls $1 to $1.75. 
Pears are a little easier. Bartlett fancy 
$3.50 to $4 a barrel, average lots $2.25 to 
$3.25, Seckel fair to good $2.50 to $3.50, An- 
jou $2 to $2.50, other late kinds the same and 
common sorts $1 to $1.75. Peaches in only 
moderate supply, with good demand. Mary- 
land and Delaware 75 cents to $1.50 a car- 
rier, 35 to 90 cents a basket. Pine Island $1 
to $2 a carrier, 30 to 75 cents a basket, Jer- 
sey baskets 35 cents to $1. Up-river pony 
baskets 30 to 50 cents, large baskets 60 to 90 
cents and two-basket carrier 60 cents to $1. 

Plums in light supply and steady. Large 
blue, eight-pound baskets, 25 to 40 cents, 
green 25 to 35 cents, Abundance 12 to 20 
cents, other common varieties 15 to 20 cents. 
Prunes, 35 to 45 cents. Grapes quiet. Up- 
river carriers, Delaware 50 cents to $1, 
Niagara 50 to 90 cents, Moore’s Early 50 to 
65 cents, Worden and Concord 60 to 75 
cents. Muskmelons quiet. For Western, 
good to choice, $2 to $2.50 a crate: poor tu 
fair, $1 to $1.75. Southern Gem, 50 cents to 





red $2.50 to $3/7 


$1. Watermelons in -light receipt. Large 
$14 to $18, medium $8 to $12, 
per hundred. 4 ? small ‘i tof 





Oonan 4th ef Hood Farm 133.4715. 

Oonan 4th of Hood Farm, dropped \ 
1896, is the oldest daughter we own of | 
Farm Pogis, that noted show-ring 
and the sire of show-ring winners 
dropped her last calf April 14, 1% 
for fourteen days, from May 24 to .| 
she gave 621 pounds 14 ounces milk. ° 
churned 38 pounds 9 ounces mat 
butter. In her best week, from May 
June 6, she gave 319 pounds 12 ounce> 
that churned 19 pounds 7 ounces mar! 
butter, on a daily grain ration of 4 | 
bran, 2? pounds cornmeal, 3 pounds 
oats and 1 pound each of oil meal «i 
ton-seed meal. 

For four and one-half months, bh: 
ing period to date, she has given 5:0: | 
14 ounces, with anaverage of over 36 | 
per day. While Hood Farm Pogis lh: 
noted for siring handsome stock, his 
as a sire of butter producers is less | 
as only a few of his daughters are 
but he now has fivein the 14-pou! 
with many more to follow, judging | 
remarkable uniformity of his dau 
combining, as they do, beauty with 
dairy qualities. 

This is not to be wondered at, fo! 
Hood Farm Pogis we find such « 
Kathletta’s Fancy, test 17 pounds ) : 
from 344 pounds 9 ounces milk on «) 
and milked in one year 11,754 } 
ounces, and in two consecutive years 
pounds. Kathletta, test 22 pounds 1° 
dam of four in the list; Kate Gordon. 
pounds 15 ounces, dam of five in ¢! 
Toltee’s Fancy, Landseer’s Fancy. 
St. Lambert, and such bulls as Ida’s 
seer, Lord Harry, Ida’s Stoke lo. 
Top Sawyer, each with a long list ©! 
daughters. 

Oonan 4th of Hood Farm is & 
daughter of Hood Farm Pogis, and 
at her picture shows what she is- 
machine, that turns her feed into n 
year through—the profitable cow in «i 

Lowell, Mass. Hoop f° 
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All harness, old ae. is made pliable and easy—will look better 


Eureka Harness Oil 


many times its cost by improved appearances and in th 
Tepairs. So 


SS- 


wear longer—by the use of 


Savec 
e cost 
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ervative for leather ever discovered. 


ld everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


makes him study everything connected with 
the poultry line for the purpose of improv- 
ing his flocks. 

I have in mind a friend who raised poul- 
try for a living and made a rather indiffer- 
ent sort of success. She had eggs when 
everybody else had eggs, and her birds were 
& mongrel mixture and laid moderately well. 
She took no interest in ‘fancy breeding, nor 
attempted to cull out her flocks, or to study 
their needs in particular. Then she visited 
& poultry exhibition and saw some of the 
birds which took first prizes. _She became 
interested, and when told that she could 
raise as good birds if she only studied the 
question carefully she immediately secured 
a few well-bred birds and proceeded to lay 
her plans to capture a prizein the future. 
She did not do this in the next year, nor the 
following, but in the third she took second 
prize. But the chief part of her story, which 
is of value, is that she had become so inter- 
ested in her well-bred poultry that she had 
gradually sold off her old stock and re-! 
placed it with new. Step by step she had! 
adopted modern methods of poultry cult- 
ure. She studied the needs of the birds as 
never before, and did everything possible 
for her pets. In the second year she found 
that her revenues were actually increasing, 
and by the third year she saw that fine 
breeding of poultry was not only great 
sport for the show business, but very 
profitable work for every day in the year. 
She ;secured more eggs, and her birds 
always brought more in the market. Today, 
naturally, she pins her faith to well-bred 
poultry and intensive methods of raising. 

Pennsylvania. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
:-_.oo 
Poultry and Game. 


Choice Northern and Eastern poultry in 
light supply and firm. Chickens at 18 to 20 
cents a pound for choice roasting, 14 to 16 
cents for broilers. Fowl] in demand at 12 to 
13 cents for choice, 10 to 11 cents for fair to 
good. Spring ducks steady at 14 cents. 
Pigeons steady at $1.25a dozen for choice, 
75 cents to $1 for common to good. Squabs 
$1.75 to $2 a dozen good to choice. Western 
iced chickens in good supply at 11 to 12 
cents. Fowls firmat 114 cents for choice, 
10 to 11 cents for common, old roosters 6} to 
7 cents. Spring ducks 10 to 12 cents, and 
turkeys fair to good 7} to 9 cents. 

The only game coming yet are a few black 
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Poultry. 
Practical Poultry Points. 
. Farmers’ Institute held last winter 
\hitby, Ontario, Mr. W. R. Graham, 
ntendent of the poultry department 
je Ontario Agricultural College at 
oh, gave an address which we find re- 
dinthe Farming World. It contains 
eal points in regard to poultry keep- 
nich we will condense for the benefit 
ry readers. 
- production is one of the principal 
os of profit in poultry keeping, and to 
the most of it eggs must be produced 
uter, as winter eggs sell for three 
as muchas those produced in the 
1r. When he began to produce win- 
+s the best price he could get for them 
, ity cents a dozen, and he was offered 
them on board cars at Guelph last 
_ and sales were made at Montreal 
+. cents. In New York and Boston 
ts, despite the great increase in pro- 
on, the prices are not more than five 
per dozen below those ruling ten 
. ago. {And we think this decrease is 
due to the increased number of cold 
-e eggs and their better conditon, than 
reased production.—Ep. } 
calarity in feeding and kindness are 
« the first conditions necessary to 
x eggs in winter. Although the col- 
-. students are carefully trained, if he 
os the tlock to their care egg production 
otf twenty-five to thirty per cent. in 
or three days, and it will take four or 
days to bring them back to their nor- 
vield, A plentiful supply of pure 
- is important, as might be supposed 
» the fact that sixty-six per cent. of the 
contents of the egg is water. Rocks and Wy- 
cadottes have proved the best winter layers, 
J usually come out even in number aver- 
aces during the year. Though not laying 
as many in summer as the Leghorn, Min- 
a4 or Andalusian, they lay more when 
the prices are higher,and the tlavor is better. 
One cause of bad flavor in eggs is the 
jnality of food given, He once fed some 
chickens on onions fora while, and killed 
for the table. The family coyld not 
eat it. aad even the hogs refused to eat it. 
{nother eause of bad flavor is keeping 
male birds with the hens. <A fertile egg is 
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—covered with MF Roofing Tin 50 years ago, an 

good to-day as ever, is a familiar sight on the Fieame 
seaboard. The careful selection of perfect black plates, 
repeated hand dipping, tinning by means of clarified 
Lagos palm oil, and the rejection of every imperfect 


ME 
Roofing Tin 


its superior wearing quality. MF plates ha 
richest and heaviest pe of ous tin co 
lead (the genuine old-style terne process) and ere 
pee fa to the rust-producing atmosphere of the 
sea) © — —— test — _ applied. 
This emark is on every sheet of the genuine 
MF ~ Roofing Tin. Ask your roofer, or 


Write to W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
for fllustrated Soyer roofing, 
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OONAN 4TH UF HOOD FARM 134745. 
Bred and owned at Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 














which may produce one may produce the 
other, though the disease may work more 
rapidly on the pear than on the apple tree. 
We know of but one remedy in either case, 
which is cutting off and burning all infected 
limbs. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture of 
the trees, double strength, or four pounds 
of sulphate of copper, four pounds of 
lime in twenty-five gallons of water, has 
been thought to act as a preventive if used 
before the trees leaved out, and followed by 
spraying with same amount in fifty gallons 
of water after the bloom has passed, and 
even after the fruit has been picked, and we 
do not doubt that it is a sure, safe and not 
expensive preventive if used at the right 
time, but we need more information as to 
the right time to use it. We know this, that 
if cutting is resorted to for the purpose of 
checking pear or apple blight it should be 
done soon after the twigs turn black, and 
cutting then should not be less than one 
foot back of the blighted twigs. 


should be cut in the fall, before the seeds 

ripen in the seed-bearing or frame plants, | 
there are few that would dispute the policy 
of having such plants cut before the seed 
is formed, and if they think there is any 
gain by allowing the stalks to remain in 
the ground to hold the snow during the 
winter, they can leave the stalks among the 
others if they are sure there are no seeds 
that are mature enough to start plants, or 
if they will be careful to cut out such plants 
before they crowd the original bed. Yet 
we are not among those who would restrict 
the asparagus plants to distances at which 
they are set ina new bed. They spread by 
their underground roots, and we never saw 
abetter crop than in a twenty-year-old bed 
that had received but little care for several 
years, until we took charge of it, manured 
with bone and super-phosphate, and worked 
the top soil. It produced about one 
hundred pounds to the square rod, as shown 
by our book of sales, but we could not teil 









































MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury... __- 
Bristol, Taunton..........--. .-.. Sept. 24-27 
Essex, Peabody .. Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, Greenfield Sept. 18, 19 


|; Wolcott, Wolcott... ------- et. 
Sept. 24-26 Connecticut Horticultural Society, Hartford 
Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan.. Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society. Hartford —_—__ 


NEW YORK. 























not as good flavored as an infertile one, } queks at $1.25 to $1.50 a pair, and teal at 75] Where the rows were originally set. We obi Hampden East, Palmer.__.._-.__.__ ---Sept. 17-18 | grockport.<Brock ' : 
even When fresh, and they spoil much | cents to 81, retail prices 25 cents a pair |thinksome one previously on the farm| __ Exports of live stock and dressed beef last | mPstire: Amherst... _....- Sept. 4-3 Cayuga, Moravia “eept. a6-37 
. . - ; . BA fing “ . Pew . a . ‘ a ast | ‘Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton. Oct. 2-3 ¢ _ gj aeaaamaaaemm ie 4p 
quicker. The germ will develop in six! higher. Western mallards retail at same | had killed most of the seed-bearing plants | week included 1999 cattle, 1500 sheep, 8100 quar- | Hillside, Cummington apt. 20:9) come Cah... iat 
hours at a temperature of 85°, and then if | rates as black duck, beetle-head plover at | but do not know that to be the case. ters of beef from Boston; 3511 cattle. 3917 sheep, | Hingham, Hingham Sept. 24.35 peo er ee - a 2S 
placed ata lower temperature the germ de- | $5 per dozen. Western upland plover $4 to One hundred pounds to the square rod, | 27,654 quarters of beef from New York; 350 cattle, | Housatonic, Great Barrington ___.__._______ Sept. 25-27 ibaa + be : pes tp. 
cays, and the flavor of the egg goes. Not! g6, winter yellow legs $4.50 to $5, and sum- | atten cents a pound, just as we cut it, no | 1500 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 946 cat- preneelg, Mareniele perinnte Sept. 18-20 Genesee, Batavia. Sept. 16-19 
only that, but if packed with other eggs a) mer yellow legs $2 to $3 a dozen. Reed | bunching, and stalks that were cut one|"e. 1170 sheep from Baltimore ; 771 cattle, 1174] yfiadiesex South, Framingham... Sept. 17.18 @°tham, Keed Corners Oct. 3-5 
few such ones may taint a whole case. | birds 60 to 75 cents, and peep 40 to 50 cents.|inch or less above the surface and three _— — Portland; 950 cattle from Newport | spencer, Spencer .............-........._.. Sept. 19, ‘0 on a r es 
Two many males are kept in most cases. ~ inches below, were what sold best in Rhode pens prs — 90a aaa py aggre aon ee ——~*---—----- a Niagara, Salieers a Se eis 
it costs about seventy-five cents a year to Worticultural Island then, and we never heard a com-| of peef from all ports. Of this’ 6230 cattle, 5963 | Worcester West Barre Sept. ag ap Onelda, Rome. “Sept, 2-38 
feed an adult male, and there should be only a | plaint of the asparagus being tough or | sheep, 28,694 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; - a Brg 
enough kept to serve for breeding purposes | ~ nye thin = ee gi ms stringy. A good part of that sent to mar | 3343 cattle, 2930 sheep, 7085 quarters of beef to a Granee bundle aA —_" 4 
when mated with the best females. The Orchard and Garden. ket in New York was cut so and sold as | London; 742 cattle to Glasgow; 200 cattle to Hull; ee ne. Siar tienen Sng Orleans. Albion... _.. Sept 19-21 
other hens will lay more eggs and better! W. F. Massey in Practical Farmer tells |‘ blanched” or white asparagus this year, | 4 cattle, 424 sheep to Manchester; 332 cattle to] cumberland. Gorham one Cowego, Oswego Falls ....... Sept. 17-20 
eggs if no male is kept with them. He had| how to keep the pea louse away from the |and as it gets better known the green | ©@iff; 1475 quarters of beef to Southampton, | Cumberland, Northern, Harrison... -.-- Oct. 8, 9 Senile teanaeees ees pong e 
kept unfertilized eggs in his dining-room | pea vines. He would fertilize the field with | “ grass” will have little sale. a Fog cattle, 108 sheep to Bermuda and West Lae sen streencenn enamerenan ae page Queens-Nasean, Mineola .. tin ae 
for thirteen months, and while the moisture | tobacco stems, a good fertilizer as well as| to orehardists in southern Missouri are | —The exports from the port of Boston for the | Kennebec, Readfield.___ CITT sept. 2¢-28 St, Lawrence, Canton. -. Sept. 17-20," 
evaporated, the solid matter remaining was/an insect repellant. Then after the peas} 0:4 by Goodall’s Farmer to secure good re- | Week ending Sept. 7, 1901, included 200,782 pounds | Kennebec, South, South Windsor Sept. 17-19 pe phony oe ee 
not really bad at the end of that time. were up and growing get the waste dust sults in cases of pear blight by the use of a butter, 264,468 pounds cheese and 96,980 pounds | Lake View Park. Fast Sebago. ___. __.. Sept. Suffolk, Sie oe 
Sometimes it is difficult to obtain fertile from the tobacco factories and scatter it| mixture made by slaking eight pounds of |®!- For the same week last year the exports | Wiucolm Damariscotta -—...-....---.-------.--- O¢t. 13. Tompkins, Ithaca. ~ Sept, 17-20 
eggs for hatching. Last March the eggs| over the plants before the green fly or louse | gresh or caustic lime in hot water, then | @cluded 24.816 pounds butter, 84,728 pounds | xy Gloucester, Upper Gloucester, oan isqy Warren, Warrensburg Sept. 17-20 
produced were nearly all useless for hatch-| appears. It is much easier to keep them when slaked reducing it with cold water to ow =e pounds oe. Oxford, South Paris._ ___.... oo Sept. 17-19 TT 
ing. throughout Ontario. He thought this|away by driving off the parent fly than : - 7 “thie lar aa le Imports of dry goods and merchandise | Oxford West, Fryeburg... ihe Sept. 24-26 RHODE ISLAND. 
’ ¢ | ; ~. | about the consistency of syrup. After this | at the port of New York for the week are valued | Penobscot West, Exeter __ Seed Sept. 24-% : 
was due to the extreme cold weather, that to destroy them after the little ones begin | add two pounds of sulphuric acid and dilute | at $12,305,962, against 89,200,165 in the previous | Richmond Farmers’. Richmond Corner....____ Sept. 24 poo aegp 1 ect ~ ht aad sab 
contined the fowls to the house and pre-| tomultiply. He says this gave very satis-| again until it can be applied to the trees as | week and $10,366,980 last year. Sagadanoc, Topsham... ete een, ioe" " ee 
from exercising. Their | factory results to the large growers of peas! wash. Puta thick coat of this on trunk | —Trafton makes the exports frpm the Atlan- og ger ae eS a — Sept. 17-19 


vented them 
tie and Gulf reports last week to include 257,700 
‘jpn .. Sept. 24-26 


‘ jin N , i ¢ very small ex- P rear : 
When he had a house|in North Carolina and at y | and larger limbs, and it will prevent the dis- Geciiiecoen, Pecekeniee ~ Sept. 17-19 | Windsor. Woodstuek. 








vitality was low. 

with an exposure to south and southeast, | pense, or it might be said at no expense, ease, or if ithas begun, check its spread. barrels of flour, 2,817,000 bushels of wheat, 580,000 £5 ERR 

and the hens had access toa pile of horse | for the tobacco as a fertilizer was worth | We confess that we should have more faith bushels of corn, 3120 barrels of pork, 8,911,000 CONNECTICUT, \ 

, me he had good success in| all it cost agp uz pounds of lard and 24,382 boxes meats. New London County, Norwich.__... ...._. Sept. 17-19 

seer ent yp te bat the tnenaht the | : i - ' | if it were used as a spray to reach the twigs | —The exports from the port of Bos.on for the | Beacon Valley, Naugatuck... Oet. 2 GRAVE J 

eenerragie — eet on Gen easter .* correspondent of the New York Farmer | where the disease starts, but we give the/ week ending Aug. 31, 1901, included 115,920] Berlin. Berlin et Oils ad Sept. 1s 

result was not favora a " = met feq| thinks some apple ‘trees are not as | formula as we find it. pounds butter, 77,387 pounds cheese and 157,309] Branford, Branford _______. - --- Sept. 18-20 | F Cite 

table use. A questioner said when he Tec | subject to the attacks of the tent caterpil | _ FORE TS , _ | pounds oleo. For the same week last year the | Clinton, Clinten | —----.-..--...-----.--...-...-..--Oet2 | or Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 

his hens on mangels last spring he had poor | i as are others. Of several varieties in ly eo ii petra yd a. ~ exports included 30,093 pounds butter, 81,069 rg hegg = aaa > 12| “Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
; pai toe § Ss. ; ; s d . , on rranby. East Granby ______........._...... Oct. | 

results from his sittings, and better results as | |. LS : : -, have bought this season about $250 worth | pounds cheese and 134,340 pounds oleo. tin daltiee @ 5 | subject to can be cured i 

svonas he stopped feeding them. The eggs| his orchard, the Siberian Crab, Baldwit' of the forest caterpillars, sometimes called | —The shipments of leather from Boston for| Granby, Granby ne SR Ai pine -— 

that turned out so badly were March eggs, | 224 Esapus Spitzenberg were not touched | taj tent caterpillars, which is incorrect, as | the past week amounted in value to $145,791; pre-| Guilford, Guilford... “Sept. 25 y- 

pee those that gave better results were | °7 the caterpillars, nor were Pound Sweets they do not make tents at all. They paid | vious week, $101,687; similar week last year | Harwinton, Harwinton... ._-__-.....---..-... Oct. 9 

‘ . ; : ‘ __| and Fall Pippin, though they stood next to} a $144,652. The total value of exports of leather | Lyme Grange Fair Association, Lyme__._- Sept. 26 

\prileggs. Mr. Graham said he tested two , - . | twenty cents a quart for them to several I , 

Ay sss. Mr. GTa Si ; | infested trees. The Northern Spy, cleaned hundred men. women and children, who {0m this port since Jan. 1 is $7,038,662, against | Meriden, Meriden _..._.___.- - ----Sept. 

pens of layers, giving mangels to one and | ‘ sca es Rh ’ ’ $6,761,021 in 1900 Newtown, Newtown_______- -.-Oct. 1-3 : 

. of them once, remained clean. ode 36,761,02 , For Fleas and Lice for Cat 
not tothe other, and the proportion of fer-| 7. 1a q es need a ieonad ennnls cleaned | 2athered them from the shade trees, and "the total shipments of boots and shoes | OTause, Orange ....-......--....--- for Dogs, es 
tile eggs was larger from those that had the | *®2" sreening a BE , received enough to fill several sugar barrels. fon Boston this week have been 98.351 cases, | Rockville Fair Association, Rockville.... Sept. 24-26 and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
ul 565“ as lals of the pests twice, but came out all right They will probably be cremated not only® ,; rains 5.154 - last eek : a ti i Simsbury, Simsbury dias alr ae ~---------------OCt. 2-3 

: against{95,154 cases last week; corresponding Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs _....Oet. 1-3 No. 11 PO RTLAND STREET 


_.. Sept. 21-22 
.-Sept. 24-25 


mangels. the * : : 
A Red Astrachan stand to the benefit of the trees this year, but for period last year, 70,345. The total shipments thus 


the next spring. 








As object lessons for the students the), a a : : : 
breeding eocks are brought into the class- | ‘"8 next to an oak grove was stripped by years to come. far in 1901 have been 3,280,046 cases, against Boston, Mass 
. ae i: ye sight nye -h other for the them in early spring just after the blossoms If one could grow good celer -every time 2,953,792 cases in 1900. Union (Somers, ete.), Enfield...._..-.-.---_-- Sept. . 7 
rhage i ee sig me ner . vin t dropped. New leaves came out and the h ld hav 8 1 _ f : : tf cal — — Ihe death penalty for murder has been re-| Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury ._..-..... Sept. 17-20 | ——— 
first time for many days. They begin to tree bore about half a crop of apples about | "© Would have no lack of market for it, yet stored in Colorado and Iowa. In both States the | Wallingford, Wallingford __ = -. Sept. 

poor celery often sells most readily and at jmprisonment for life experiment resulted in a! Wethersfield, Wethersfield... Sept. 24-26 


Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. 


crow and act as if ready for a fight, and this 
Sept. 16-18 


seems to stimulate their vitality so that 
there is a larger proportion of fertile eggs 
directly after they are taken back to the 
He is trying further experiments in 
this line now. 

The temperature of the poultry-house is 
all right as long as the combs of the fowl 
do not freeze, and it is a good plan to have 
a curtain to let down in front of the roost 
it night in very cold weather. He has not 
+t founda perfect ventilating system, and 


half the usual size, but made very little new 
wood and was dead this season. While we 
have thought that the early varieties were 
more frequently troubled by caterpillars 
than some others, and were more injured 
by them if the nests were not cleaned out, 
we never have noticed that any variety 


the highest prices. Buyers admire the large largely increased list of humicides. There are 
and long stalks, and are willing to pay well | now only four States in which the death penalty 
for them, and too often they find that such | is not inflicted—Wisconsin, Michigan, Maine and 
| stalks are hollow, and what there is of stalk note inns. ANA AT, Sy A 
is tough and stringy. In many or most} — 7"¢W’ ' iad a F 
eee , cluded 6,590,064 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
cases this i3 the fault of the seed. We have tries, and 2,196,000 bushels of corn from four coun- 
escaped always. Can any one give us infor- | S°€" such cases where other seed re at | tries. Of this the United States furnished 4,406,- 
mation upon this point? the same time and of the same variety iN | 064 bushels of wheat and 550,876 bushels of corn. 
, ; adjoining rows gave solid and crispy stalks. | —_york ribs are off onc-half cent. Barrel pork 
The early celery is now coming into our: We do not know any reason for this, as we | and lard are unchanged at the recent advances: 
market quite plentiful, and most of it seems | are not familiar with the growing or curing 


Woodstock, South Woodstock 


~ JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 





pens, 





Heavy backs, $20.25; medium, $19.50; long cut, 
$20.75 ; lean ends, $22; bean’ pork, $16.25 to $17; 

















las to trust entirely to doors and win-|to bein good condition, though a close ex-| of celery seed, but we state the facts as we 22 5 
; i i nati ithy ye: : 3h cents; chapters on The Origin, How to Care tor 
(lows, opening the doors for some time! amination may reveal some pithy or stringy | know them. : me — : . — ae te er re ome en and Br ceding bleee Peek ta = 
every day in moderate weather, and felt} stalks, especially as the season has been} But not always is the fault in the seed or i ion ils, 118 to 11] pore body en, an ig — Soe ey Fiamma oy —o : 
(disposed to advocate opening at brief inter-| wet and warm to force a rapid growth and |the plants set. We think a fertilizer too cout: saliniah Tenn 13} pa sausages 10 peices ‘Colors, besides maneceteng, soaties of BSw — honeyed aang ctor ae 
i i i v r itis G i i i 2 i te ee * ’ ; j ror sts J ‘a Superior breeding 
‘ais no matter what the weather might be. | quick blanching. Nearly all of it is Golden stimulating or containing too much nitro- cents; Frankfurt sausages, 9} cents ; boiled hams, about om, Over ‘inirty-five half-tone ustrations stock. Pairs ‘and trios cheap, both cats aud kittens, 
from life. “ My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” | All the fashionable colors. All about cats for a 


18 to 18} cents; boiled shoulders, 13} cents; lied’” | stamp. Address. 





Il» had not found any system of ventilation | self-blanching, or Paris Golden, as most of | gen may produce this result, and we have 
The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 


ats,” “ ALNUT apEes FARMS CO.,ir.- 
ox 


that did not create a draught. the growers discarded the White Plume as | seen it appear in almost every case when | bacon. 13 to 14 cents ; bolognas,s} cents; pressed 2 
‘ os Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” ‘A Hospital Cat,” are all 20233, Boston, M ." 
the manure used was fresh and not well | nam, 13 cents; raw leaf lard, 12 cents; rendered Seaty. Slice Pile vchuns antl Haas Wate om » Boston, Mass 





being of very poor quality, though perhaps 
less subject to rust and hollow stalks than 
the Paris Golden. Most of this if not all is 
from plants started under glass, and set 
as early as the ground will admit, then 
blanched between boards. The supply 
of this will last until Thanksgiving time, 
and perhaps divide the market with the 
later varieties from then until about New 


(ne of the principal troubles is that the 
livus do not have room to exercise during 
lay, and are too much crowded on the 
t at night. Where fowls are crowded 
the roosts, the hens in the centre have 
) feathers on the body, the heat having 
perspiration, and when they get 
| to the colder air on the floor they are 
i the condition to contract colds, from 


leaf lard, 12 cents; in pails, 123 to 13 cents; pork 
tongues, $24.50; loose salt pork, 11 cents; bris- 
kets, 11} cents; sausage meat, 8} cents; country 
dressed hogs, 8} cents. 

—Beef is well sustained ,on good cattle, 
though trade is dull. Extra sides, 9} to 9} cents, 
heavy 84 to 8} cents, good 7 to 7j cents, light grass 
and cows 6j to 7} cents, extra hinds 10} to 114 
cents, good 9 to 10 cents, extra fores 6} to 7 cents, 
heavy 5} to 6} cents, good 5} cents, light 44 to5 


rotted. How one may always have tender 
and crisp celery we cannot say, but we ad- 
vise the grower not to use fresh manure or 
any commercial fertilizer which has not a 
larger percentage of potash than of nitro- 
gen, and when he finds adealer whose seed 
or plants give good results to stand by 
them every time. And even then he may 


excellent tise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

* No autaor could be more justified ir s ing on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an ———— of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautifu egotnene of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals,”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 


sec] 


1 roup results. Crowding together in 
er may be a habit that results from 
< crowded together while young, but | 
id fowl will not often crowd if the 
is long enough. He had not been able 
d any positive cure for the roup, al- 
~h he had read all the literature on 
subject that he had been able to get 
if 
it his address was so long that we shall 
bliged to continue it to another week. 
there is not much that we feel like 
‘ing, and if weare not ready to endorse 
whole of it, we look upon it as the 
on of an expert who has had more 
able conditions for studying poultry 
we have, and in the next article we 
sive his ideas oncolds and roup, on 
ug, and hatching by incubators, and 
points of value to the poultry keepers, 
should not fail to read every word 


- ao 
Poultry for Shows. 

> always valuable to the poultry-raiser 

ke an interest in the actumn poultry 
ibitions, and even to raise show birds 
them. There is nothing in the whole 
ness which stimulates one more in 

( work than this. Wego to the exhibi- 
to see what others have been doing in 
line of work and find out how much 
have distanced us. In this way we get 
iuable lessons which we can take home to 

t into practice. Then the effort to secure 
rize at a show is always a guarantee that 

° is making the best of his knowledge and 
'roundings to raise the best. Until one 
‘s interested in these prize shows it is 
‘most impossible to get him to do his level 





Year’s, when the late celery must be used. 
seem to have settled upon the Giant Pas- 


chal, though some say that if they could 
get the Boston Market seed as good as they 


that. 


As alate celery most of our gardeners 





had it ten years ago they would prefer 
Whether the seed was allowed to mix 
or the plants degenerated we do not 
know, but certainly the few who profess 
to have Boston Market celery for a few 
seasons past have not had such as we used |, 
to know. The late celery is usually sown 
in the open ground, where it is expected to 
grow if the land is ready for it, and if not 
where it can be taken up and transplanted 
to land off which the early crops have been | j 
taken. This will not blanch readily be-| j 
tween boards, but should be banked with 
earth in the fall, and additional earth 
applied as it grows up, until nearly time 
for a heavy frost, when it must be stored 
for winter to blanch in a cellar or pit. 

Although the late celery usually brings 
a higher price than the early varieties, 
most gardeners say that it is less profitable 
because of the extra labor involved, and 
chance of loss by a sudden change of tem- 
perature, both before and after it is housed. 

Some have lost considerable by freezing 
in that way. Others have good success 
in so controlling the temperature that they 
keep it all winter, blanching it in the spring, 
when a dozen will sell for about as 
much as three dozen sells for at Christ- 
mastime. For some reason the Rose or 
Pink varieties have never been popular in 
our markets, though some grow them in 
private gardens and claim that they are 
the best flavored of all celery. 


While there are some who do not think 








vest. It is the stimulus of competition that 


as we do, that all the asparagus stalks 


expect some corky or stringy celery. 


some varieties of apples have certain fixed 
habits, and as instances names the Early 
Joe as often being barren on one side and 
overbearing on the other, then reversing 
the next year. 
a half crop every year. 
bears an apple in perfect pear form occa- 
sionally when young and thrifty. 


excellent fruit, but the branches are weak 
and easily broken by wind. The Bellflower 
will 
kind, no matter how well the insertion 


from the stock. 
grows very thrifty and then dies after 
bearing a few good crops. 
vouch for the correctness of these state- 
ments, as we never had either of the above- 
named varieties in our orchard, and have 
seen but few of them, but we, for the same 
reason, cannot contradict the statements. 
The pear-shaped apple, or the Sops of Wine, 
which, we think, is sometimes called the 
Shropshirevine, might be a case of cross 
fertilization or pollenization, if there were 
pear trees blooming at the same time, but it 
may be, as most of the other habits named, 
the result of an hereditary influence. 


the end of the twig when growing, is 
thought by some to be the same as the pear 


A writer in the National Stockman says 


If true one might be sure of 
The Sops of Wine 


The Bel- 
mont or Gate apple is a slow grower with 


not grow a graft of any other 
some cases may die 
too much _ different 
The Fallawater often 


s made, and in 


f the scion is 


We do not 


The blight on apple trees, beginning at 


blight, which opinion they support by say- 
ing that if blight begins in the pear or- 
chard, it often will spread into the apple 
orchard. We do not consider this as proof 
positive, but rather as showing that they are 


cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, rattles 44 to 4} cents, 
chucks 5} to7 cents, short ribs 9to 124 cents, 
rounds 7 to 84 cents, rumps 8 to 12} cents, rumps 
and loins 10to 144 cents, loins 11 to 17 cents. 


—Muttons and lambs are pretty steady, 
though tradeis quiet. Lambs 74 to 10} cents, 
yearlings 6 to 8 cents,'muttons 6 tof7} cents, veals 
8 to 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 10 to 11 cents. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Sept. 7 included 28,440,000 
bushels of wheat, 13,123,000 bushels of corn, 7,378,- 
000 bushels of oats, 1,645,000 bushels of rye and 
663,000 bushels of barley. Compared with a week 
ago this is an increase of 650,000 bushels of wheat, 
447,000 bushels of corn, 477,000 bushels of oats. 
156,000 bushels of rye and 119,000 bushels of bar- 
ley. Sept. 8, 1900, the supply was 51,736,000 
bushels of wheat, 5,357,000 bushels of corn, 8,825,- 
000 bushels of oats, 831,000 bushels of rye and 

57,000 bushels of barley. 

—Exports of dairy products from New York | 
last week included 48 packages of butter to Liver- 
pool, 150 to London, and 100 to Baltic ports; 225s 
boxes of cheese to Liverpool, 310 to London and 
800 to Hull; a total of 298 packages of butter and 
3368 boxes of cheese. 

San ati call 


State and County Fairs. 


STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 7 
dads dachatrakiethicsnss Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
_.....--Sept. 16-2] 





Chicago Live Stock 
Illinois, Springfield 
Indiana, Indianapolis __.. _--..------- 


Massachusetts Horticulture... ....------------- Oct. 1,2 
Michigan, Pontiac............ _-. ...--.---..--Sept. 23-27 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton............-Sept. 24-28 

Sided __..Sept. 9-14 


New York, Syracuse.. --. 
North Carolina, Raleigh... .... ..-..-----------Oct..21-26 
Nova Scotia, Halifax.............-.---.-----.-Sept. 14-21 
Oregon, Portland. _._..5.----.---.-.- -Sept. 23-28 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia.. Nov. 12-16 


Philadelphia Live Stock.... .........:---------- Oct. 8-19 
St. Louis, St. Louis..............--.-..--. --.-----Oct.7-12 
Oct.28-Nov. 1 


South Carolina, Columbia... -..---..- ----- 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston. ..Dec. 1-June 5 
Texas, Dallas _..__.- _....-..---Sept. 28-Oct. 13 





of similar fungous origin, and the causes 


Texas International, San Antonio Oct. 19-30 


breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—Schvol 
tducation, Minneapolis. 

*¢ It seems to us abook which those who are fond 6, 
1 toread.”—George T. Angell, in Our 


Boston. 

volume, both for the owners of the 
her cats. It is tastefully bound and 
1 ."— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

be Volume of highest authority exceedingly enter- 
full of facts, beautifully Wlustrated."—Ameri- 
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able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and _ Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of apes Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 32354, Besten, Mass. 


Gives an adequate 

of the —its deve! ent 

from the wild Bee gh oben ee 
te directions for breeding, 


and 

feeding, rearing and market the 

beautiful and profitable birds. — 
The at book is on at to fil 


Ba mn papers t of ly 
out Of near 
'y the most success- 


200 essays submi 


fal turkey in America are eme 
bodied, oe there is also given one essay 


on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven success each 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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rise ven i soak a 





varication, it has been recently sapiently 
said—by whom we do not remember—that 
the vital principle of prevarication is the 
intention of wrongdoing, and in this case 
the intention {fs all kindness to the person 





~The straw hat begins to look apprehen- 


sive. 





27oe 


This is the mosyuito’s last. season in 





Brookline. 
i ae 


Robbers in the. neighborhood of ‘Taunton 
seem to be a wooly lot. 
Fe ooo 
The sneak chieves lately operating in 
Malden seem to be very watchful. 
<> -— 
The Connecticut Agricultural College con- 
tinues to give evidence of poor cultivation 
somewhere. 

















. -~oe 

Phe convention of the Undertakers Asso- 
ciation cast no especial gloom over the 
metropolis. 





The terrible total is counting up. There 
are eight thousand more females than males 
in Rhode Island. 





o-oo - 
Lovers of strenuous athletics have polo to 
till the time between now and the begin- 
ning of the football season. 
baie eee 

Persons who ubject to the rents in Boston 
will be interested to knuw that rents have 
been recently raised in Berlin. 

—_ +p oe ——_ 

Just think what it must be when the two 
thousand pupils newly enrolled at the Con- 
servatory all practice together! 

Ce RARER CE 

The formation of a laundry combine will 
probably see the humble Chinaman more 
vigorously cried out upon than ever. 

aguas 

The latest reported surgical success is the 
removal of the spleen. The spleen figu- 
rative, however, still holds its own. 
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It is to be hoped that Mrs. Nation has 
tinally “ smashed ”’ even the small remains 
of public interest in herself and her hatchet. 

a -se a 

The steel strike continues to be a hard 
thing to settle. A good temper on both 
sides is the only hope. 

—_— a_i 

The electrical vehicle seems to be prov- 
ing hardly more protitable as a business 
proposition in New York than it did in 
Boston. 








~<->e- 
Those who marry, as did a couple in Lynn 





the other day, after an acquaintance of | 


eighty years, ought to be fairly sure of each 
other. 
—--- 2eoo 
Now comes the opportunity for whoever 
cares to help the fair of Boston in the fair 
by which they hope to rebuild the Consti- 
tution. 


a ~~ oe —_——_—_— 
The Horse with Gold Teeth should be 
secured by some enterprising museum man- 
ager. He would look well ridden by the 
famous Girl with the Auburn Hair. 
a: ae aa 
The boy burglars of Charlestown are al- 
most too old to be spanked,—more’s the 
pity, both for theireown sakes and the real 


gravity of their offences. 
- >> 


Now may the happy children be seen 
going to school,—and it may be noticed that 
many of them are not yet fully accustomed 
to their happiness. 











> 
The woman’s page declares that wise 
shopkeepers are reserving their most tempt- 
ing goods until everybody is back in town. 
This is an interesting item for husbands. 
—-}>—- — 
The Board of Health has declared that 
the typhoid fever bacillus cannot recover 
from the cold reception given it by even the 
most democratic piece of ice. 
- 2-+oo — 
The Floating Hospital has finished its 

















other obvious waste of effort than that in- 
volved in naming the excursion days. 


Here’s good luck and prosperity to it against | 


next season! 
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The elective system is making its way, 
into the lower schools. The fact is a good | 
testimony that it is proving itself in the; 


colleges, although such a result was not very 
generally anticipated when the system was 


first introduced just across the Charles. 
> 








The secretary of the Total Abstinence | 
| get for stealing a horse—can be inflicted 


Society declares the recent children’s bill 
by which the English Parliament forbids 
the sale of liquor to youths under sixteen to 
be a greater victory than the abolition of 
the canteen in the American army. The 
statement hardly challenges contradiction. 

The $1000 a day spent on the Schley- 
Sampson inquiry is only a drop in the 
bucket as compared with the sum total daily 
expended in supporting the various machin- 
ery of judicial inquiry. Truth comes high 
when purchased on the witness stand. 

— in ating 


The Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clarke, founder of 


the Christian Endeavor movement, has had 
a fiftieth birthday, thereby ‘figuratively 





‘ples as President Garfield, and that the 


most successful and efficient season with no turbance of either political or business 


|nature. And now, if the wounds of Presi- 


who wishes to know whether your jiterary 
taste and his are similar. 
; , —— ~eo 
As we expected, the late crop of potatoes 
is turning cut very well, and the price has 
gone down, if not as low as a year ago, toa 
very reasonable figure, so that we shall not 
have to experiment with boiled rice and 
grains to provide a substitute for the po- 
tato. The trouble was not in a smaller 
yield of the early-planted crop, so much as 
in the fact that wet and cold weather last 
spring caused the planting to be about two 
weeks later than usual, and a slow growth 
when they were planted. This left an inter- 
val of two or three weeks between the early 
potatoes of Bermuda and the South and 
those in New Jersey and Long Island which 
should have followed them. Now people 
are beginning to worry about a substitute 
» forthe baked beans, but we think as the 
new crop comes in they willbe found fairly 
plenty. They may not go down to $1a 
bushel again, and though we raise none we 
hope they will not, for that scarcely repays 
the farmer for his labor. 
> 
We have cautioned our readers many times 
against feeding of corn smut to any animals, 
either as green or dry fodder, but we have 
not thought to remind them that it should 
not be put in the silo. We might not have 
thought of it now if we had not seen a com- 
plaint from one man that he had found 
mouldy or damaged spots in the centre of 
the silo, when that around it was all 
good. We think he would have found 
smut in all such places. Go through the 
corn fields and pick every ear, tassel or leaf 
that shows signs of smut, and bury them 
four feet deep where it is not likely corn 
will be planted in the next ten years. 
That seems to be the only way to be 
rid of the nuisance. It does not seem 
to come from foul seed, as the smut or 
ergot on the wheat, rye and oats, 
but to come from a_ contamination 
; of the soil or the manure in which 
| smutty ears have been thrown. In market 
gardens where sweet corn is grown, it has 
sometimes become so bad as to nearly de- 
; Stroy the entire crop and make it necessary, 
| to use the land for other purposes, taking 
' new land for the corn crop or giving it up 
entirely. Wedo not think the corn smut 
appears to be communicated as smut or rust 
to any other plant. 
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os 
The Anarchists. 


The news of the attempted assassination 
‘of President McKinley at Buffalo on Sept. 6 
| filled all luyal citizens of whatever political 
| party with sorrow and horror. Many of us 
| can remember two similar occasions, and if 

three Presidents ot this republic can be 
' murdered in but about thirty-seven years, 
jand three whose records show neither 
| tyranny nor oppression to any class, we 
| must, indeed, begin to fear that our repub- 
lican institutions are in danger, and a re- 
, publican government may yet prove a fail- 
' ure unless more strenuous efforts are made 
| to protect our rulers. 
| Many of us have felt that to the assassina- 
| tion of President Lincoln was due the long 
delay in bringing about the peaceful settle- 
| ment of the difficulties between the United 
| States Government and the States that had 
| been in rebellion. As has been said, even 
| by Southern orators and the papers of the 
South, ‘“‘ when Lincoln was killed the South 
lost its best friend.”” The mild yet de- 
, cidedly firm attitude of General Grant ac-’ 
| complished much toward tranquilizing the 
| South, which might have been seriously 
| menaced if Andrew Johnson had been elected 
| for another term. The fact that President 
Arthur held very much the same princi- 


, nation was at peace with all other countries, 
prevented the pussibility of any great dis- 


dent McKinley should prove fatal, Vice- 
President Roosevelt may assume the execu- 
tive power without any serious overturning 
of the policy of the nation or the party that 
elected them. 

But the indignation of the people at this 
cowardly act was not lessened when they 
learned that under the laws of the State of 
New York, if McKinley shall recover, that 
no more severe punishment than ten years 
in State prison—no more than a man might 


upon the would-be murderer. The punish- 
ment is not adequate for a crime that 
plunges the whole nation into mourning. 
itis time that the National Legislature 
enacted a law providing that all persons 
charged with assassinating or trying to 
assassinate the ruler of the country or any 
other national officer, though it be but a 
fourth-class postmaster, shall be charged 
with high treason before a national court, 
and if convicted shall suffer the death 
penalty. All accessories before or after the 
fact should suffer death or imprison- 
ment. for life, as the court may de- 
termine, and all persons who shall 
advocate assassination of the _ rulers 
or armed, resistance to the United 





focusing seven million eyes onthe Hub. The 
eyes belong to 3,500,000 Endeavorers, and 
Dr. Clarke may be happy in the distinction | 
of giving practical Christianity a very large | 


boost. | 
————_- -+ > oe 


The usual wheelbarrow ride, announced, | 
equally as usual, as a novel wager, has been 
fitted to the outcome of the cup races. And, 
as usual, it will be hard to tell which wins 
the bet, the man who makes a spectacle of 
himseif in the wheelbarrow, or the man 
who exhibits himself between the handles. 








Sina 

When Judge Berry of Lynn, passing upon 
the case of aman brought before him the 
other day, and proved guilty of unusually 
atrocious cruelty to his horse. remarked 
that the whipping-post would solve the ques- 
tion of punishment better than any means at 
his disposal, he made a statement that will 
tind many to agree with it. Corporal punish- 
ment is brutal, but it seems, nevertheless, 
finely applicable to brutes. 





ETE CSF 

At the School of Practical Agriculture and 
Horticulture, Briarcliffe Manor, New York, 
they have been saving seed corn from 
stalks that bore two ears. This was dqne 
last year, and they were planted all together 
in one field this year. Now every stalk has 
two ears and many have three, and the yield 
promises to be double the usual quantity 
upon that area of land. We have long ad- 
vocated this practice of saving seed corn 
from the most prolific stalks, but to double 
the crop it will be necessary to put on more 
fertilizer to grow vigorous stalks and to feed 
the grain. p55) 


The voice from the ‘“ Editor’s Easy 
Chair ’’ seems inclined to the opinion that 
too much reading tends to mental paresis 
rather than the intoxication of the proverb. 





troops shall be liable to a punishment of 
not less than twenty or more than ninety- 
nine years at hard labor in some place of 
confinement. Then by treaty with foreign 
countries claim and allow extradition of 
political offenders guilty of treasonable 
speech or acts that may result in murder. 
Put the law so that no state governor like 
Altgeld or even a future President can ever 
pardon them out, that they may receive a 
public reception and glorification, as did the 
bomb-throwers of the Haymarket riot in 
Chicago. 

Let them understand that ‘the land of 
the free and the home of the brave ”’ is not 
a safe abiding-place for the slaves ot an 
oath-bound society of law-breakers or of 
cowardly murderers. Until this is done we 
never shall be safe. We believe in kind- 
ness, but kindness demands the speedy 
destruction of mad dogs, poisonous reptiles 
and man-killing wild beasts, and we con- 
sider the avowed anarchist, who can advo- 
cate the killing of all rulers and the aboli- 
tion of all law for the restraint of criminals, 
as being no better than the beasts and rep- 
tiles we have named. 

Their attacks are not upon the tyrranical 
rulers, for they are too well guarded usu- 
ally. Look at the list of victims. Three 
Presidents of the United States, President 
Carnot of France, the gentle and benevo- 
lent Empress of Austria, the Czar of Russia, 
who conferred liberty upon millions of serfs, 
and the King of Italy, whose rule was more 
mild and beneficent than almost any other 
crowned monarch of Europe, beside the 
many attempts upon the lives of others, of 
whom but little more could be said than 
that they tried to do their duty in the posi- 
tion in lifetu which they had been born or 
had been chosen. 





So far as the bulk of modern novels go, the 
reader need not read them, but simply 
listen to the remarks of his friends and look 





We would allow no defence for insanity, 


comes. to pre- 


like the dog with hydrophobia, we would 


enforced. 
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Weaning The Foals. 





them run with their dams six months and 
occasionally longer. 


it is just as well for the foal and better fon 


well as when running with the dam, b 


with wheat bran. 


grain easily. 
After seeing the dam eat a few times the 


taken away from his dam. 


lying down. 


ject is to prevent the secretion of milk. 


week, then every other day until she is dry. 
may occasion a gv eat deal of suffering and 


udder, in which case the future foals, if any 
produced by her, must be raised by hand. 
Feed the foal well cured rowen, if it can be 
obtained, but if not, then give him the 
brightest, earliest cut English hay to be 
found in the barn. Feed only as much at a 
time as he will eat with a relish, but feed 
and water often. 

Itis a good idea to keep a bucket of water 
in the stall, and change the water several 
times daily. When this is done there should 
be some arrangement for protecting the 
bucket so that the youngster will not injure 
himself by stepping upon it. A large, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated box stall, with very 
high walls and without either a manger, 
bucket, box or ring in it, is the safest 
place for a youngster after he is taken from 
his dam. If led out to watering trough from 
four to six times a day there will be no 
necessity for keeping a bucket of water in 
the stall. 

The grain ration should consist of ground 
oats and wheat branin the proportion of 
three parts of the former to one of the latter. 
Some prefer to feed ground oats without the 
bran, and others give the foals whole oats; 
but where a good quality can be had a 
limited amount:of wheat bran may be fed 
profitably. Bran looks so much like saw- 
dust that some think it nearly as worthless 
as that for feeding purposes, but good bran 
contains a larger proportion of bone-produc- 
ing element than ground oats. 

The quantity of the grain ration must be 
adapted to the age, size and digestive capac- 
ity of the colt. It is safest to begin with a 
light ration, and increase it gradually every 
day until he is eating from three to six 
quarts daily of the oat-and-bran mixture. 
It will improve the ration greatly to add a 
tablespoonful of flaxseed meal to each 
ration. This can be bought by the barrel 
from wholesale druggists when it is not 
kept by grain dealers, and at comparatively 
moderate price. Some prefer to cook the 
mixture slowly for two or three hours in 
enough water to make it about the con- 
sistency of gruel, and add a teaspoonful of 
salt, also a tablespoonful of brown sugar to 
each: ration; then feed it slightly warm. 
This is no doubt preferable in cold weather, 
especially when not convenient to feed 
skimmed milk. It is well to teach the foals 
to drink cows’ milk as soon as the weaning 
begins when it can be obtained. Most colts 
will soon learn to drink sweet skimmed 
milk, slightly warmed, when offered them 
in a clean dish. Some refuse it, however, 
and in such cases it is best to wet the grain 
ration, or a portion of it, with the milk. 
Colts which havé been taught to eat wet 
grain seldom refuse it when wet with milk, 
though it is sometimes necessary to dilute 
the milk with water at first. A colt can 
generally be taught todrink ina few days 
time by wetting the ground oats slightly at 
first, then adding a larger proportion of milk 
at each. feed, diminishing the amount of 
meal gradually until it is finally no thicker 


than thin gruel. * 
For a good-sized colt six quarts ot the 





or for fanatical religious or political beliefs, 
or for inherited homicidal impulses, but, 


oats and wheat bran mixture daily, given at 
three feeds, together with three quarts of 


a eo I a sweet — milk in three feeds between 
rendered them unsafe to meals, in addition to all the good hay he, nat vate forestry, J. D. 
will eat, isa liberal ration and should keep ea : 
him growing as fast as is desirable. 

A colt consuming that amount should plowable land where water could not run 
have plenty of outdoor exercise every day, 
in order to develop his limbs in proportion 
to the body. Skimmed milk is an excellent 
feed for growing colts. They relish it, and 
there is but little danger of injury from it. 
Some have an idea that the muscle of a colt 
grown on milk is not so firm as that of one 
fed on grain alone, and that the joints of 
milk-fed ones are more apt to be weak and 
puffy. This may be true, but we are not in- 
clined to that’ opiuion, provided the colts 
fed on milk have plenty of out-door exer- 
cise. If compelled to stand in the barn, 
however, the limbs will not be developed 
sufficiently to support the rapidly increased 
weight. of body anu the joints will be very 
liable to develop puffs. Exercise is just as 
important a factor in raising a valuable foal 
as feed,and pure air is as essential as either. 
Colts that are fed on skimmed milk will 
drink it readily when they -become mature 
This in cases of severe sickness 
like strangles is of great advantage,for when 
the animals cannot masticate dry food they 
can drink milk to which beaten eggs have 
New milk will fatten a colt 
faster than skimmed milk, but the latter is 
preferable for making bone and muscle. 


Colts that are to be kept at the stable and 
worked as yearlings can be fed much higher 
than those which are to be turned out to 
pasture and shirk for themselves as year- 
If the legs, ankles, joints and pas- 
terns are strong, and the colt’s appetite is 
keen, the grain ration can be increased to 
three quarts at a feed three times a day, 
especially if he has regular work either to 
in the kindergarten. 
should be taken, however, not to cloy the 
appetite, and when there is any symptom of 
that the feed should be cut down at once. 

On no account should the daily exercise 
be The chief advantage that 
colts raised in Kentucky and California 
have over those bred in New England 1s the 
opportunity they enjoy of exercising in the 
Sometimes blocking snowstorms 
or icy paddocks and roads make it impossi- 
ble to give the New England colts out-of- 
They should then be led 
under cover for an hour or more every day. 
It will cost something to raise them in this 
manner, but it will pay in the end. 

A large lump of rock salt or a salt brick 
should be placed on the floorin one corner 
of his stall, where he can help himself to it 
whenever he is inclined tou do so. The feed 
box should be kept scrupulously clean at all 
times, and so’should every part of the stall 
The idea that it is necessary for a colt to 
stand in filth in order to keep his feet in 
condition was exploded long ago. 
no surer way of bringing on severe cases of 
thrush than to compel a colt to stand on 
wet, filthy bedding. The feet should be 
cleaned and washed every day, and care 
should be taken to keep them level, by the 


allowed to run at large, and that death or 
perpetual confinement for them was neces- 
sary for the safety of others, and perhaps 
an act of mercy to themselves. We hope 
that not another Congress will meet that 
will not enact most stringent laws against 
these bands of murderers, and that when 
they become laws they will be most rigidly 


It is time for breeders to prepare for 
weaning the foals of 1901. Managers of 
large breeding establishments and many ex- 
p2rienced proprietors of small ones! are so ; 
familiar with the business that suggestions 
to them would be superfluous. ‘There are 
many young beginners, however, to some of 
whom a few hints may be acceptable. Most 
bfeeders in New England wean their foals 
when four months old, though some let 


When plenty of cows’ milk can be had 


the dam to wean when four months old. The 
writer has weaned them when three months 
old, and kept them growing right along as 


teaching them to drink cows’ milk and feed- 
ing that together with ground oats mixed 


Before beginning to wean a foal the young 
thing should be thoroughly halter broken, 
and the sooner this is done after the foal is 
dropped the better. The colt or filly should 
also become accustomed to eating oats, both 
whole and ground, wet and dry. This can 
be easily accomplished by feeding grain to 
the dam regularly night and morning in a 
box or trough set upon the ground or floor, 
or so near it that the colt can reach the 


youngster will be curious to know what it is 
that interests her so, and will soon begin to 
nibble at the grain. After once getting a 
taste it will not be long before he will be on , 
hand promptly to take his ration whenever 
his dam is fed. Itis well to teach him to 
drink cow’s milk before beginning to wean 
him if convenient, but if he will eat wet 
ground oats and shorts with a relish that 
part of his education can be postponed until 





door exercise. 


With colt well halter broken and taught 
to.eat grain, the weaning process is not dif- 
ficult, and the growth of the foal need not be 
checked. When there are but few to wean, 
and there are plenty of stalls to accommo- 
date them, a very good plan is to put a stout 
ring on each side and near the manger or 
rear of a very wide stall, placing the rings 
high enough to prevent danger of injury by 
stepping a forward fvot over the halter 
when the head is lowered to the tloor. 
Hitch the mare on one side of the stall and 
the foal on the other. See that they are so 
far apart and the halter stale so short the 
foal cannot get over the mare when she is 


Some prefer sour milk to that which is 
sweet both for calves and cows 
dom becomes sour in the winter, and it will 
hardly pay to bring it to that state before 


If a wide stall is not convenient the mare 
and foal can be placed in adjoining narrow 
stalls. When this is done it will be best to 
have an aperture made near the heads of the 
animals in the partition separating the 
stalls, just large enough so that the foal 
and dam can see each other and get their 
noses together. The grain ration of the dam 
should be discontinued when the weaning 
of the foal begins. She should be fed on dry 
hay, watered often but sparingly. ‘The ob- 


It is a good idea to teach colts to eat 
Sweet apples are ex- 
cellent for them, and most colts relish them 
greatly. The apples and potatoes should be 
sliced before being fed. Sometimes colts 
refuse to eat them at first and it requires 
considerable patience and ingenuity to over- | 
Colts are very fond of 
By teaching them first to eat sugar, 
then sprinkling sugar over the sliced pota 
toes or apples, they will generally soon learn 
to eat the latter, if they are cut fine enough. 

Another method which generally proves 
effective, is to cut a few slices very fine and 
put into their grain ration. 
in this they will soon like the taste of pota- 
toes, and then there will be no further | 
During the winter it is agood idea 
to occasionally substitute a ration of roots 
When oats are worth 40 
cents a bushel, sweet ‘apples will prove a 
profitable colt food, at 25 cents, to feed i 
small quantities. 


apples and potatoes. 


At first the foal should be allowed to suck | come their aversion. 
three times a day, taking only a portion of 
the milk from the udder. After the first 
two days let him suck only morning and 
night, giving him just enough to relieve the 
distended udder. At the end of a week do 
not let him go near his dam. Look after her 
closely, however, for several days, and milk By persevering 
her by hand once or twice a day for another 


A little neglect of the dam at this time 


result in the loss of a whole or part of the, for that of grain. 





Our Apple Crop. 


In recent years our apple crop has be- 
come one of the leading industries in this 
country, and the great national fruit is 
more generally distributed throughout all 
parts of the country than anything else 
raised on the farms. 
varieties of it, succeed in nearly every State. 
Even California, with its tropical soil and 
climate, has become a leading apple-pro- 
ducing State, wh‘le Washington and Oregon 
promise to outrival 
England States in this respect. 

There are two things essential for the 
success of this industry. 
the distribution is general and wisely made, 
and the other is to cultivate the orchards so 
fair crops can be depended upon every sea- 
son. We cannot afford to raise big crops of 
apples one year and almost nothing the next. 
There is no reason to accept the old idea 
that after a full-crop year of apples the next 
It will be a poor year 
following a good year if we permit the trees 
to exhaust their vitality in ripening a larger 
crop than they can profitably produce. 
remedy for this is in pruning and thinning. 
The tree that sets an abundance of fruit 
should be carefully looked after. 
them off to a fair number, and then the 
apples will be larger, better and far more 
profitable than a load of inferior fruits. 
Besides that the pruned tree does not use 
It ripens up the crop thor- 
oughly and stores up strength for another 
There are not off years in such trees. 
It is exhaustion of vitality that produces a 
poor crop after a year or two of goud har- 
The trees should also be nourished 
and cultivated, and especially be protected 
from insects and diseases. 
are more often the results of bad management 
than anything else. 
down in vitality, and they become easy 
Keep the trees up to a 
high state of efficiency, and then never rob 
them of their vitality by greedily trying to 
get more trom them than nature intended. 
It is better to split the big crop into two sea- 
sons than to have it all one year and noth- 
If divided into two crops the 
apples will be larger and more profitable. 
The distribution of apples must be more 
The export trade must be en- 
couraged, and growers as well as shippers 
should co-operate in this. 
Coast apple States should build up a trade 
There is no doubt but 
this fruit should be profitably introduced 
in the Oriental countries. 
there would pay double for an apple that 
they would for a tropical fruit raised at 
It is the novelty of a new and 
There are opportunities in 
this direction tiat may in the next few 
years prove very remunerative to the far 
Western apple growers. 


The apple, or some’ 


the eastern New 


One is to see that 


will be an off year. 


up its vitality. 


ent crops of grass. The soil is made arti- 
careful, intensive farming. 


But these latter 


The trees get run 


targets for enemies. 


annually. Then weeds must be religiously 
destroyed, pulled up root and branch every | 
year. It is impossible to get a good |tentionto muscular development, in - 
pasture.unless weeds are pulled up. If this 
work is continued carefully every year, in 
four or five seasons weeds will have 
no chance whatever. The grass roots ‘lation, and 
will occupy the soil so completely that seein ant see 
_ weeds can ¢find lodgment there. 
eeds are the bane of American . any Railros 
pasture fields, and the more they are Adirondacks, the Boston & Alban) 
allowed to grow and produce seeds the more 


with the far East. 


Certainly the 


Planting White Pines. 
Lyman of New Hampshire, writes us in 
| regard to planting white pines: ‘On some 


|in furrows, I would plow furrows from 
| west to east, as far apart as I wished for 
the rows, and plant the seed in south side 
of the furrows—the turned-up earth being to 
the south. Re careful not to cover too deep- 
ly—one-fourth inch of moderately pressed 
earth over the seed is spfficient, or one-half 
inch on the driest land. little brush 
thrown over the furrows will help. With 
and without brush this method served me 
fairly well, though the early drought was 
severe. 

‘On very hard, poor waste sod land, I 
turned bits of turf up to the south, and 
planted the pine seed in the south side of 
the holes, and then put a stone on top 
of each bit of turned-up sod, and got a 
good stand of plants. I depended upon the 
small grass growing around the small hole, 
the bit of turned-up sod and the stone 
sufficiently to shade the plant. Most people 
prefer to sow the pine seed in half-shaded 
beds, and transplant any time after the 
plant is two years old. Luths nailed on 
joists placed a few inches above the bed 
form a convenient covering— laths one or 
1} inches apart. 

‘* Brush might answer, properly applied. 
I once planted hills of pine seed where the 
shade of a forest shaded them sutticiently 
and not too much. White pine seedlings 
will generally stand the full sunshine after 
the second year, but not before. A thin 
covering of white pine needles helps keep 
the top of seedbeds or hills moist. I am 
informed that D. Hill of Illinois, evergreen 
man, sells white pine seedlings from four to 
six inches in height for $3 a thousand. A 
party at Bar Harbor, Me., does or did, 
grow white pine seedlings for sale. Doug- 
lass & Sons, out West, set out lands with 
pines and guarantee their lives. ’’—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 





: ell iticii : 
Quality of Hay. 
The proper harvesting and preservation 
of the hay crop has a great influence on 
dairying, especially winter dairying. 
A wise, andjconsequently successful dairy- 
man, is always looking ahead a year or 
more, and making his plans accordingly. 
He knows that because hay asa winter 
food for cows is tabooed by some is due to 
the reason that it is improperly cured and 
stored in the summer. 
If we could only have weather made to 
order during haying, a much better quality 
fodder than the average would result. 
However, even with the most favorable 
weather conditions, some farmers would 
never have good hay. 
_ They harvest it too expeditiously, and 
then packfthe;imperfectly cured grass into 
tight barns, where the excess moistuie it 
— results later_in musty or ‘‘ smoky ” 
y. 
The bulk of the hay crop in the United 
'States is harvested according to latitude 
| prior to the middle of July, and it has long 
| been considered as a rushing season of work. 
With modern machinery the ease and rap- 
idity with which the crop can be handled 
tempts the tarmer to imperfect curing, and 
this is a point that I wish to speak about. 
Do not put damp hay into large mows or 








of clover, after a few hours sun in the 
swath, cure it in cocks capped if necessary 
| against any possibility of rain. 





dry and bleached by too much sun. 


air can freely circulate through it. 





against any inclemency in the weather. 





The Value of Pasture. 


One of the surprising things in farming is 
the gradual development of land toa point 
where it will y’eld returns never dreamed 
of by the early cultivators. Over in parts 
of England and Scotland farmers and dairy- 
men make a living from pasture lands 
which have an assessed valuation of four 
and five hundred dollars an acre. They do 
this when prices for the products are no 
greater than American farmers receive. 
The secret of their success is neces- 
sity. They have been forced to make 
every. square inch of soil pay _ its 
highest profit, and as a- result they 
have some of the finest pastures in 
the world. The sod is so thick and 
compact that it is almost impossible to 
cut through it. The roots form a solid 
mass in the soil, and the grass grows luxu- 
riantly, even defying dry weather, and pro- 
ducing good crops in spite of close cropping 
and late in the season when frost ordinarily 
kills less successful pasture. The thing of 
itis the farmers have cultivated the soil, 
planted and replanted grass seeds, dressed 
the pastures repeatedly with fertilizers, and 
made them in every way productive and fer- 
tile. The soil is not more adapted naturally 
to pastures than millions of acres in this 
country, which today produce only indiffer- 


ficially rich, and the sod is the result of 


in money valuation as the pasture fields of 
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some weeds in them, and the only hon 


the farmer is to pull up the weeds as fas: 
they show themselves. Good cultur 
grass pastures will pay as much as 
kind of farming ever attempted 
country, and especially where the Jand 
located near large cities and good market 
for dairy products. 

Pror. JAMES S. Dow 
New York. 








e+ - 
The tests at the Pan-American Exposit) 


at Buffalo, beside showing which brevis 
individual cows have produced the | 
yields of milk or butter fat, have sho 
some peculiar variations in amount or \ 
ity of milk produced under certain cv 
tions. Thus a Polled Jersey cow, whe 
heat, dropped in her production of ': 
ter fat from her average of 4.4 butt 
fat to 2) per cent., an = Ayrshire 
1.8 per ecent., and a Jersey to 1 
cent., all showing a decrease in amo 
of milk as well asin quality. A Gue 
y COW y 7 appare cause, 
stacks. If the grass contains an admixture pa yh oe . _obteggen 
pounds to five pounds and her test from the 
usual rate of 4.4to 2} per cent. The next 
milking yielded about the usual amount. 5 
The idea is to get{the moisture pretty well | the milk tested six per cent., and the nex! 
out of the hay before it has been stored | morning the quantity was but one-half 1 
away in bulk, and yet not let it become too | usual amount, but tested five per cent. \ 
Ayrshire cow on July & appeared a lit! 
The so called ‘‘sweating’’ process that|feverish, and was off her feed. ~i 
freshly cured hay passes through, being} usually gave at each milking .en to twelve 
simply the evaporation of excess moisture, | pounds, testing 3.4 to 3.6 per 
should take place under conditions in which | butter fat. That day she gave 
morning 7.4 pounds, testing 2) per ce! 
By this plan fresh sweet hay can be fed|at noun 8.6 pounds, testing 6.2 per | 
out to the cows in winter, resulting in an|and at night only 5 pounds, testing 3.0)» 
increased milk flow and augmented dairy |cent. The next morning she was nei 
profits. back to her normal condition, yieldin- 
The principal reason that hay has fallen | pounds, testing 3.8 per cent. If these iz 
into such disrepute as feed for dairy cows, | prove anything, they show that we sho 
is because there is so much poor hay fed. not condemn or purchase a cow uj) 
Where hay is stacked it will always pay | single test by the Babcock machine, «>: 
to thoroughly protect the top and sides|test may give abnormal results, eithe: t 
high or too low, and the average for ¢! 
Balloon-framed sheds are useful for this | week will be much more likely to be a 


4 


purpose, but they must have tight roofs. rate, unless some unusual conditions. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. | extreme heat or cold, or the health o! tl: 
; —->e-- animal, shall affect her for the entire wer 


—__ +e + 


The man who owns the land around !i'> 


house should find time this fall to set a ‘'° 
shrubs or trees andto planta few winte! 
bulbs if he has not already enough of tl: 
And we think the man who once breeihs 
this practice will never find that |: 
enough unless he has nota square |! 
ground on which to put more. Begit' 
tivate flowers once, and the desire ani 

for them grows almost as surely) a> 
other acquired appetite. The peony. ' 
crocus, the lily family, and many othe> 

be bought at trifling cost, and if sett! 

they may prove gems of beauty fv! 
following springs. The rudbeckia. - 
glow, is a profuse bloomer and « 
grower, and though gaudy it makes 
excellent screen, and is perfectl) 

Its place, like the hollyhock and di 

in the background. We pretix 
perennial double sunflower, as it i> 
hardy and arank grower. There 

of the annuals that may be sown 111° 

and we always had our best blov 

seed sown then, or seed sown by th 
themselves. Alyssum, mignonette. 

tuft, balsam, miniature suntiower, | 
poppy, morning glory and nicotian: 

sown in the fall, produce bett 
spring-sown seeds. 





a 
‘6 Put We Off at;Buffalo” 


Is the favorite expression of excursic 
So it is these English farmers make a| Summer. Don't forget to visit the Pat-\ 


profit from land worth ten times as much | Exposition in Buffalo, and Niagars | 


twenty-four miles beyond. The Bosto! 

this country. Now if it is possible to im- | #4 New York Central & Hudson River 
prove pasture fields so that they will pro- 
duce like these English ones, what an enor- 
mous profit awaits the American farmers 
who will improve their fields tv the same 
productive fertility ? Instead of being forced 
to pay interest on an investment of $500 an 
acre, the average dairyman in this land 


is the quickest and most direct route. 
express trains week days and five om 
all carrying the most elaborate and 
equipment, and running over the fines! 
on this continent. 


For reservations in parlor or slev! bs 
rite A.S. Hanson, General Passel 


would have to pay only on $40 to $50 per | © ete a ene Se ana 
’ service and quoting ra es for a au 
acre. All the rest would represent profit. routes, and contains much other |val 


In the first place the ideal pasture land ri the Expositic 
must be seeded with good seed, and liberal Ka 
expenditure of fertilizers must be made 


Permanent Muscular Strenst!) 





There is this to be borne in mind in th 
when so many young men are giving 


sol 


and athletic exercises, that there cant’ 
manent muscular strength where the! 
blood strength. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives blood streh- 


the whole system. 
On account of the very large busines- 








obnoxious they will grow. It is impossible 


markets are worth trying for. 
to get grass seed today that will not have 


S. W. CHAMBERS. 





nounces that its summer train service te i 
sections will be continued through the mo 
September, and as far into October as the 

ness seems to warrant. 
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The Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


eRIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending Sept, 18, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
sweek..3648 12,343 100 22,609 2240 
it week..3496 7,339 90 26,644 1599 
Prices on Northern Cattle. 

sy er—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 





Jity, 85.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
rd quality, $4.00. 4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
wa 7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 4} @6}c. 
ws AND YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
00 38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
\s, 850.00 @65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00.@27.00. 
.;oRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
., 810020; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
s, Sad. 
~1eEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
i.e; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
lambs, 3} @d}e. 
\r Hogs—Per pound, 7@7ie, live weight; 
tes, Wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 
ressed hogs, S@sse. 
\ FAL CALVES—34.a Te P tb. 
Hipks—Brighton—6}@7e P tbh; country lots, 6 


\LFE SKINS—75¢ @$1.50; dairy skins, 40.@60c. 
r\_LLow—Brighton, 4a5e Pp th; country lots, 2@ 


LAMB SKINS—25@30e. 
SHEARLINGS—10@15¢e. 


Hogs Veals Horses 


Cattle Sheep 
\ stertown..1710 9866 5,364 1302 470 
ehton ....1938 W4i7 17,245 938 120 


Cattle. Sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Gordon & Iron- 


nbue. 
At Brighten. sides ¢ 
"A Berry “ 34 J& J W Dunn 317 


rain of 20 ears AtNEDM™ & Weel 
vehind time, e@s- 


Ce. F 
timated at 260 700 N EDM & Wool 


1) 
At Brighton. 


New Hampshire. 
*~ ~ GNChamberiin 1400 


Ac Brighton. 


» Connors 30 A C Foss 368 
WG Brown 25 

\ © Foss A New Yerk. 
ArNED™& Weel NED M& Wool / 

} ‘0. HY 

l'owain 17 At Brighton. 

P shay 4 14 GN Smith 30 

\ F Jones & Co 18 77 WCullen 23 

ER French 16 
George Heath — 6 75 Massachusetts. 
Ed sargent 7 20 At Watertown. 
G Peavey 21 JS Henry 41 
Courser& Co 19 W A Bardwell 14 8 
F Cotton 26 OH Forbush 11 


W F Dennen 5 


At Watertown. 
At Brighton. 


Breck & Wood 60 100 


WF Wallace 91 30. «JS Henry 58 
HAGilmore 9 15 
Scattering 80 
Vermont. C D Lewis 8 
At Watertown. J P Day 9 

\ Williamson 20 Keegan & 
Fred Savage 66 115 Winch i) 
HN Jenne 6 19 DA Walker 3 


\ H Woodward ¢ 9 MF Austin 10 


R Connors 20 W 0 Cook 17 

B&B F Coombs 18 JW Purcell 16 

EG Foss 24 160 A M Baggs 10 8 

WF Wallace 11 

AP Needham = 16 Western. 

AtNED™A& Weol At Brighton. 
co A Davis 45 

W A Ricker 36-130) ~ Morris Beef Co 238 


MG Flanders 32 21 Swift & Co 680 

Bb Ricker 3 SS Learned 128 

F Rfeker 1s 100 Sturtevant& 

P Gleason 22 Haley 160 

W A Farnham 10 2 AUN ED™ & Weol 


At Brighton. o. 
JS Henry 28 1 NEDM& Wool 
Co 51 4945 
At Watertewn. 
Canada. GA cour 639 
At Watertown. Rice & Whaley 600 
H Mullens 749 


J A Hathaway 80 


Expert Traffic. 

Che exports of the week were of light propor- 
tions, with only three ocean steamers to load, 
that took out 1801 cattle, 1905 sheep and 22 horses. 
[he English market has declined on cattle 
Within the week 4¢ on common grades and jc on 
best cattle, at 10}a12ie,d. w. Canadians have 
taken space on Boston steamers of short con- 
tract. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
sachem, for Liverpool, 749 Canadian cattle by 
Harry Mullens, 600 State sheep by Rice & Malley, 
$5 sheep by Gordon & Ironsides from Canada, 
also 317 Canadian sheep by J. & J. Dunn; on 
steamer Lancastrian, for Liverpool, 577 cattle by 
swift & Co., 20 horses by E. Snow, 2 do, by F. H. 
Prince; On steamer Bostonian, for London, 237 
‘attle by Morris Beef Company, 238 do. by Swift 
A Co. 

Horse Business. 

More horses on the market, but there has been 
i slow movement, sort of a week of suspense and 
uo activity to the trade, but soon a reaction may 
be expected. L. H. Brockway’s sale stable only 
/ loads of Western, mostly big horses, the trade 
inoderate and shippers dissatisfied. Prices range 
trom $100¢225. At Myer Abrams and Co.’s sale 
stable 7 carloads and mostly sold. Chunks at 
“1107185, draft at $1500250, drivers at $1000175. 
\t A. W. Davis’ Northampton street sale stable 
speed horses a $2500 500, family horses at $100a 
(0, saddle horses 31000200. At Welch & Hall’s 
sale stable 5 carloads for business, but did not do 

liippers much good, Auction sales slow. Pri- 
vate salesali right. At Russell & Drew’s sale 
stable very moderate sales at $100@175. At 
Moses Coleman & Sons little activity, sold 40 head 
T0010. 
Union Yards, Watertewn. 
Tuesday, Sept. 17, 1901. 
!rains of Northern live stock heavy loaded, but 
at market. It was aweek when butchers 
‘ated, if not a large supply of cattle, plenty of 
es. To sell the cattle the stock had to be 
lin quality to bring firm prices. O. H. For- 
| sold 2 of his best beef cows at $3.55, of 1065 
~ each. Sold 1140-th cows at $3.40; 1070 ths at 
|, Of 820 Ibs, at $2.55. J. A. Hathaway sold 20 
1s, Of 1600 ths, at 64¢; 15, Of 1575 ths, at 64e; 10, 
“ibs, at 6e; 15 do., of 1500 ths, at 5}c; 10, of 
r its, at Sye. 
Milch Cows. 
ply heavy and demand good. Prices firm 
ood grades. O. H. Forbush, 1 milech heifer, 
“. W. Cullen, 12 faney cows, 859 a head. 
1On COWS, S20 @38, 


Fat Hogs. 
estern Laje higher at 7a7\e. Local hogs, 8@ 
a. WwW, 
Sheep and Lambs. 
vr 10,000 head have been received, mainly 
i the West and Canada. The Western were 
‘ in direct to slaughter houses. Sheep at 
44.30 p ewt. Lambs at $3.30@5.30 p ewt., 
{ Canadians about the same range. Country 
Ds Sa5he p th. 
Veal Calves. 
‘ie demand for good butchering calves is 
«, at {ake advance in price, selling around 
\' Ib for 120-H stock. A number of lots went 
ect to the new works for slaughter. 
Live Peultry. 
rive tons, selling by the crate, with mixed lots 
1a Ohe, 
Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—P, A. Berry, 35; a train of 20 cars behind 
» estimated at 450 head. 

-¢W Hampshire—R. Connors, 29; J. G. Brown, 
W. G. Brown, 20; A. C. Foss, 9; T. Shay, 26; A. 
Jones & Co., 60; E. R. French, 5; George Heath, 
id. Sargent, 45; G. Peavey, 8; Courser & Co., 
F. Cotton, 10; Breck & Wood, 70; W.F. Wal- 
ce, 160, 
‘ermont—A,. Williamson, 4; Fred Savage, 90; 
N. Jenne, 20; N. H. Woodward, 25; R. Connors, 
Kk. G. Foss, 40; A. P. Needham, 29; W. A. 
cker, 400; M.G. Flanders, 70; B. Ricker, 9; F. 
‘ker, 105; W.A. Farnham, 16; P. Gleason, 12; 
s. Henry, 38. 


Ready for service. Solid col- 


ored bull, dropped Feb. 6, 1900.. 
00 Sire, Torono, 3 in 14-tb list, full 
brother to Sophie Hudson, 1 
tbs, 124 02, milked 11,496 ths, 2 


FE oz. in 10 months, testing 716 tbs. 
ALM to cz. butters dam; Conan ath 
of H. F., 19 ths 70z., milked 
47 tbs. 5 0z. in one day, by the 


y 
Jerseysia sii 


Lowell, Mass. address 


=] 








Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 110; W. H. Bard 
well, 20; H. A. Gilmore, 11; scattering, 150; C. D. 
Lewis, 3; J. P. Day, 15; Keegan & Winch, 11; D. 
A. Walker, 5; W. F. Austin, 11; W. 0, Cook, 5; A. 
M. Baggs, 12. 
New York—G. N. Smith, 10; W. Cullen, 23. 
Brighten, Taesday and Wednesday. 

One thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight 
head of cattle constituted the supply of the week, 
being several hundred more than last week. For 
especially good cattle the market continues 
steady, while lower grades are weak in values. | 
Separate from the Western the quality was noth- | 
ing extra. General quality of the beef cows was | 
slim and inactive. J. P. Day sold 9 cows and 
bulls, of 900 hs, at 2he. A. C. Foss sold 3 beef . 
cows, Of 2709 ths, at 3$c. W. F. Austin, 2 coarse | 
oxen, Of 4300 tbs, at 5c, 3 cattle, of 1500 ths each, at | 
Se. A. M. Baggs, 1 bull, of 980 ths, at 3c; sold 60- | 
pound lambs, at 5§c. A. C. Foss sold 307 lambs of 
19,770 ths, at 54c;.61 sheep, of 100 ths, at 3c. 

Milch Cows. | 

The supply marketed this week was fully 800 
head and was the largest of the whole year. The 
market last week was cow hungry, and every 
dealer, it would seem, did his best to swell the 
supply, from the East, North and northern New 
York. Prices on good cows not materially 
changed, fancy cows at strong prices. W. G. 
Brown sold 2 springers, girthing 6 feet, 10 inches, 
at $75 a head. J.S. Henry sold 3 choice cows at 
$55 a head, 1 at $58; 4 cows at $50, 8 cows at $40@ 
47, 4 cows at $3538. 

Veal Calves. 

For good straight lots 7c was obtained and 
there were sales at 5)c, of 120 tbs, but slim. W., 
G. Brown, 20 calves, 130 ths, at 6}c. A. C. Foss 
sold 9 caives. 1350 ths, at 6)c. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Wheiceale metnee. 


Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice spring.........-....- .-- 16a18 
Chickens, fair to good............ ......-.. 1015 
Chickens, broilers.................-..--... Ma@ld 
eee ee lta 
Fowls, extra choice --.......-.-.---. -.-... - Ba 
Oe IIE c 5'< nace cnonctecsvae tava 10a12 
Pigeons, tame, } doz...................-- ba 25 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good.............-...- 8a9 
Chiekens, choice spring-.-.........-...-.- 10.@12 
Chickens, medium ................--.--- 8a9 
Fowls, good to choice...........--..-.--. . Mails 
OS eae 
Live Peultry. 
i OT OE Oe ee 10@ 104 
Roosters Pp th........-.-..-------- +--+. +--+ 5a6 
Spring chickens, P tb......-...-.---------- 10a11 


NotTr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vea&N 


& N. H. assorted sizes............ -. 2l@ 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-- 2la 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.............-- 20}.a 21 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.............-.- Wha 
Western, large ash tubs............----- 20.20) 

Creamery, northern firsts............----- 19a 
Creamery, western firsts.............- - ... 19@ 
Creamery, seconds. .........-.-.----------- 16a18 
Creamery, eastern.................-.-..--- 17a19} 
ee err 1sk@ 
ee ee er penne ee 18a 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..............--- 16a17 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds.........-..-- l4a@ 


15 

West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 14@154 

West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts.....144a15 
* imitation creamery seconds.....--.-- 13}a 


“ ladle firsts and extras..........-- . 134144 






IIE cbc .nocacac fentccenkestdenack ssa 12a17 | 

Boxes— | 
Extra northern creamery.......---------- 21@21} | 
Extra western creamery... .....-.---------- 2la 
Rn 19420 
Common to good........--- ee ee 14a17 
Trunk butler in $ or }-th prints........---- 
Extra northern creamery. ...-..-.-------- -214,@22 
Extra northern dairy.....-. -.------------ 19420 
Common to good..........---.------------- 14417 
Extra Western creamery.......----..---- 2ika 

Cheese. 

New York, twins, extra new P fb......---- 9 

“ ito 


Vt. twins e 
“ firsts p tb 
* seconds 





New Ohio Flats, extra.-........- aueten a &a9 
Western twins, extra................-..--- 9ka% 
Western, fair to good..........-.---------- 8a9 
Kags. | 
Nearby and Cane fancy, # doz...........- 2@ 
Eastern choice fresh. --. .------- sankikectes -- 0@ | 
Eastern fair to good..-...------..---------- 15a17 
Michigan fancy fresh -.....-...------------ 17a18 | 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh... .....-..------ 20a | 
Western fair to good........-...--.------- 13415 | 
Western selected, fresh......-.-.-.--.---- 16a17 | 
eee ene 15a17 
Petatees. 
Maine Rose or Hebron, bbl... .--- ---- 1 S7.@2 00 | 
Aroostook, Hebron, } bu...-.----.-.--- 60.463 | 
a Rose, 4 REE AE OE Ras oe 60.263 | 
” Green Mountain, p bu.-..--. 62.463 | 


Green Vegetables. 





NP nx no soos cons se nteredue 50@60 
Cabbage, native, p bbl... ..------------- 65.470 
Carrots, P bu ..........-..--------------. 50a60 
Lettuce, pP small box.........-----.---.-- 25a 50 
Green corn, P bOXx........--------------- 35a 50 
Cucumbers, P 100._....--..--------------- 3 00a,6 00 
Onions, Western Mass. p bbl.......-.-.-2 Wa a 
sé 


Natives, p bu......-...-..-..----- 
cy A 2 Enea TT 
Radishes, P box ......-.-.-----.---------- 
Shell beans, P bu.-.-.........-------------- 
Lima “ EE SEES ana Se 
Sieva oe ity 
String beans, native, p bushel...- 
Squash, new, white, # 100... ---- 
New Marrow, P bbl...-..------------ E 
Spinach, native, P DOx.....--..---------- 

urnips, flat. p Dox ......---.-.----------- 
Turnips, yellow, Pp Dbl......------------ 
Tomatoes, native, P bush.......--.------ 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, Alexander, ~ bbl.......---.----- 3 00@3 75 
2 Duchess, P bbl. ..-.-----.----- 30003 50 
+ Pippin,  dbi................... 2 00a3 00 
“Maine gy! se 3 50@4 00 
“Porters, P bbl... .---..-- 22-5 -- 2 a3 00 
* _Gravenstein, P bbl-......-----.- 3 50@4 50 
Pears, Clapp’s Favorite, p bbl..-.....-- 1 50a2 00 
“« Bartlett,  Dbi............-...--6 250a400 
Peaches, Hudson River. choice, P car.. 40a1 00 
iv Ct. No. 1, p basket........-. 5a 00 
43 Ct. No. 2, } basket - ..-- 30@35 
Plums, 8-Ib baskets. .......---------- -- 15@35 
Grapes, } carrier, Delaware.......--.-. 7585 
er ia fagara.............. 40a 50 
” . Moore's Early..-.-..-- 40ah 
” p basket, Delaware. .....--.--- 14@15 
¥ o others ...........-. 8a12 


Muskmelons, P crate, Colorado fancy. 1 50@ 1 75 
Muskmelons, } crate, poor to good.... 1 00@1 25 


Watermelons, ® 100.. .......-..-------10 00.@25 00 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights........-..---- 6464 
UE canetooceetbaccqs heres caadaees thesen 5h a. 
Hides, south, light green salted........... Fat 
“ o = Ditiaccdeedsvucweseauee 144@15 


oe “ ii salted 
te buff, in west.....- 
ws « ‘salted p tb 





“over weights, each.............. 1 70a2 25 
Deacon and dairy skins............-.---- 50a 70 
Lambskins each, country...........-.--- 25430 
Country Pelts, each.............--------. 66@ 

Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............--- aie ale 607 
Evaporated, prime.........---.---------- 6446 
Sun-dried, as to quality.........-.-.------ 3a4 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western................ 2 75@2 85 

a a |. ee 3 003 12 
OT te See ae ee .---- 12k@13 
Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack.......... 2 25a2 75 

7 fancy recleaned, P th.......---- 124@14 

Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P...........------ 2 50@ 
POE ROTOR ooa's 0 io556 aoc cecececesssccees 2 a2 40 
RS ey rrr 2 00@ 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........--- 2 80@ 
Pea Cal. small white................---.-.3 60@3 70 
Pea foreign..................-----------+-.2 26@2 35 
Mediums, choice hand-picked .......-.--- 2 50a 


Mediums, screened 
Mediums, foreign... 






Yellow eyes, secon -2 WW@3 00 
ee ETT ere 2 25@2 50 
Lima beans dried, P th......-.........-.- 6@ 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales..........--.--.-.----- 17 00@17 50 
Oe Rs MT < o05-0c0escosnssavecned 16 00@16 50 
sd SH Gécainadedinaknceeee 14 00@15 00 
EE A ee EE: 11 00@12 00 
re fine choice.................... 12 S@13 50 
nis clover mixed P ton..........-. 12 00@13 00 
ig clover, ® ton.....-...-------- 11 00@12 00 
“+f swale,  ton.................- 8 00@ 900 
Straw, prime rye..............-..-.-.--. 15 00@15 50 
Straw, oat, per co OO Ee 8 50w 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye..............-..----- 11 00@12 00 





~ FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, paetegs. 2s. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.10@3.75 
inter patents, $3.75@/4.25. 








,#& profitable method. 


Winter. clear and straight, $3.25@4.00. 

Cera Meal.—The market is lower at $1 22@ 
124 » bag, and $2 70@2 75 P bbl; granulated 33 ww 
@3 40 p bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted ut $2 60@4 00 P bbl. 


Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $4 60@4 90 P bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 05@5 30 for cut and ground. 

Bye Flewr.—The market 1s quoted at $2 85@ 
350 p bbl. , ~~ 
Cera.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 66}¢. 
No. 3, yellow, 65}@66c. 
Oawe.—Quiet but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 434e 4c. 
No. 2 clipped white, 44c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 433c. 
ilifeed.—The market is weak for all kinds. 


+ Winter wheat, bran sacks, $19 50. 


Winter wheat, middling sacks, $21 50@22 00. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $18 25. 

Spring wheat, Neer sacks, $19 25. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 75. 

— market is steady with trade ruling 
dull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 650 72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70a 75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
6o@7ée for No.2 6rowed State, and 45a@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. 
Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55¢c pP bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau.......-.- 164417 

a 4 “Ohio ......-..------ a9 

ae <_ . -_ & Ree een 20a 21 

as “ Bblood “  .........2.---- 2021 

- “¢ oS CE eae ernie nel hee ald 
Fine delaine, Ohio ................----.---- 28) a 2! 
= a | ene 

ee eres 20.4264 





CUCUMBER PICKLES.—Mrts. E. F. S., Plymouth 
County, Mass.: The first thing in making cucuin- 
ber pickles is to get the cucumbers. The seed 
should be planted in July on good soil, and not 
too thickly. When the cucumbers begin to ap- 
pear as two inches long, begin picking every morn- 
ing as soon as the vines are dry. We have a lik- 
ing fur the little ones, not exceeding two 
inches in length, while others like them larger, 
but if one starts to pick at two inches 
they will probably find many that are 
missed, and that have grown to three or 
four inches. Those who grow for market 
assort to aboutthr sizes, but it is not neces- 
sary 1n putting them up for home use. Leave 
about a half-inch of stem on each cucumber, wash 
them to remove dirt, and drain them, but do not 
rub or wipe them. Then pack them down in a 
biine that is strong enough t> floatan egg or a 
potato nearly two-thirds out of water, and weight 
them to keep them covered with the brine. 
If they are not bruised or rubbed to break 
the little spines, and the stem is left on, there 
will not be many soft ones, if any. As they are 
wanted to use soak them in fresh water, chang- 
ing water two to four times in forty-eight hours. 
Then they may be put in vinegar, and spice 
added if one likes it. A red pepper, a handful of 
whole cloves, or a little bag of ground spice is 
much liked by many. Some even put in 
some small raw onions. If the vinegar is 
very sharp, it may be reduced with water. 
We have said we liked the small ones best, 
and pickle growers say that they can get as 
many boxes when they try to pick small ones as 
when they allow them to grow larger. If not 
picked on Sunday the larger size on Monday 
morning does not ake up for the scanty growth 
of the next three days, while if oneis left to ripen 
for seed that usually marks the last picking from 
that vine. 





> 
SELECTING SEED POTATOES. 


We never tried the plan of selecting seed po- 
tatres when we were digging by taking only 
those from the most prolific hills, yet it might be 
If like produces like it 


VY | should result in a better yield. When we were 

' farming we had not thought as much about such 
| things as we have since, and we were thought a 
, little cranky because we selected our ears of 


corn for seed from those that matured the earli- 
est, allowed a strip of the best peas to go to seed 
instead of picking them for market, and allowed 
the earliest beans on the hill to ripen. We 


| thought it paid us well to do so, and those who 


laughed at us for bothering so were not unwilling 
to come to us for seed. If it was profitable to 


| select other seed from the most prolific plants, 


why not try it with the potato tubers? 
THE PEAR BLIGHT. 

This is such a season as has been considered 
most favorable for the production and spread of 
pear blight. When there was such a severe at- 
tack of it in 1843 and 1844 the weather of the first 
named year w4s described as awet and cold 
spring, followed by adry and hot summer, and a 
fall moist, warm and foggy. Under those condi- 
tions the fungus germinated and grew rapidly, 
Many noticed the evidence of it on their trees in 
the fall, and cut back the affected twigs well be- 
low the blighted portions, but others neglected 
to do this, or did not do it thoroughly, 
and when the trees. started to bloom 
the next spring the blossoms were = it- 
fected, and the bees and_ other’ insects 
spread it rapidly even to the destruction of 
many promising young orchards. Every one 
should be ready to fight it this fall, cutting back 
at least afoot below where the disease is sus- 
pected. If the tree lives it can put out new 
branches, and if this work is not done there will 
be dead trees to take out. Inthis section there 
will also be the eggs of the brown-tail moth, and 
in some places of the gypsy moth, to hunt for and 
destroy, though this work is easier done after 
the leaves fall, and the blight easier found while 
they are one. Burn every twig taken off. 


EARLY FROSTS. 


“About this time expect a frost,” says the 
almanac, during the month of September, the 
prophecy covering something like one-third of the 
month, and expected to continue good as much 
longer as the frost should be delayed. It is seldom 
that we do not hear of frosts in September in New 
England, and something like a dozen years ago 
we had one on Sept. 17 that destroyed nearly all 
green plants out of doors, and in some places was 
reported as freezing apples on the trees. 
This was followed by warm and _ pleasant 
weather until nearly November, if we re- 
member correctly. To have passed _ that 
one frost safely would have saved many 
dollars to gardeners, fruit growers and florists. 
Why not prepare for such an early frost by mak- 
ng ready for smudge fires around fields and 
orchards? A few heaps of brush, chips, weeds 
and green stuff ready tothrow on them after 
they are burning will create a smoke that will lie 


toridicule us, and suggest that we had a thick 
head if we could endure the sun without a hat. : 
We caunot prove that this is not the case, but | 
our huir is not thick and never was. The Mail | 
and Express comes to our ald by saying that the | 
horse’s head is protected by the topknot | 
when it has its natural growth, and | 
declares that farmers langh at the idea, | 
although they work horses out of doors the 

hottest part of the season, several hours a day, | 
without a head covering, and if any cases of heat 
prostration occur, they: have not yet been re- 

ported. Ifthere is any point sensitive to the | 
rays of the sun, it is along the spinal column, and | 
un awning over the horse’s back would be of | 
more value than any head covering yet devised. | 
We have been told of one draft horse that abso- | 
lutely refused to draw a pound while the head- 

gear was on him, and we have seen many that | 
looked as much ashamed while wearing them as 
acertain schoolboy we knew felt when he was 
wearing the fool’s cap on the high stool. 

HEAVY FERTILIZING. 

While some of the experiment stations have 
reported that in testing different amounts of fer- 
tilizer per acre for potatoes they have found the 
profitable limit to be about 1500 pounds, 
there is a farmer on Long Island who claims that 
it is profitable for him to use 3000 pounds per 
acre. He claims that he was forced to it by the 
difficulty of getting enough of stable manure and 
the high price of it. He found it would cost about 
the same for the 3000 {pounds of fertilizer as for 
the manure he usually bought; and he decided to 
try one acre. Now he uses about twenty-five 
tons a year beside all the manure made on the 
farm. He uses it on the potatoes, and then fol- 
lows them with wheat one year, grass two 
years, corn one year. These al without 
fertilizer excepting that put on the po- 
tatoes. After five years rotation the land is 
ready for potatoes again. Each year about four 
acres of the potato ground is sown to rye, and 
the next year that is sown with turnips and car- 
rots. His crops sold one year were 4500 bushels 
of potatoes, 4000 bushels of turnips, 400 bushels of 
wheat, 200 bushels of rye, 1800 bushels of corn, 
ten tons of carrots, 10 tons of rye straw, 80 tons of 
hay, beside some tons of rye straw and several 
more of corn fodder. Upon a farm out ina sec- 
tion where one would think it necessary to grow 
principally market garden crops, he is growing 
upon commercial fertilizers alone such crops as 
one might grow on a farm remote from markets» 
or even from railroads, that he need not sell until 
he ls ready to go to market, as even the potatoes 
can be kept for weeks and others for months if 
necessary. and he finds it successful farming. 


-~ 
<a 


The direct and quickest route tothe Pan 

ean Exposition in Buffalo is via the Boston & 
Albany and N. Y. C. & H. B. Railroad: They 
have just announced special excursion rates from 
Boston to Buffalo-and return for $19, good for the 
entire ex position season, of $16 good for fifteen 
days, and of $12 good for eight days. The latter 
tickets are good for continuous passage in day 
coach only. Address A. S. Hanson, General 
Passenger Agent, Boston, for Pan-American 
Folder. 








The losses sustained by breeders from calf 


Scour Cure. C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


THE NEW ASQUAM 


(Replacing Asquam House.) 


SHEPARD HILL, ASQUAM LAKES. 


Open June to October. 


Its situation is the choicest in a region of un- 
got pnt charm and picturesque beauty. Re- 
uilt and enlarged, season of 1900. New furnish- 








|ing, boating, bathing, bass-fishing. For terms 
and all other information apply to 

GEORGE E. JEW 1. Manager, 
Holderness, k 





THE FAMOUS ANNUAL 


EXCURSION 


Oct. 10 | $5.00 | Oct. 10 


A Special Fast Express on the 





N.Y.C. & H.R. B. B.Co., Lessee. 


| leaves the South Station on the above date at 8.30 
A. M., passing through the most beautiful and pros- 
perous section of Massachusetts to 


ALBANY 


| Thence, by either day or night boat, down the historic 


; and beautiful 
! 





West Peint and the Pali- 
sades, arriving in 


| NEW YORK CITY 


até A.M. or6P. M. Friday, 
} October 11, depending on whether you take the night 
boat October 10, or the day boat October ll. Thence 
by the palatial steamers of the 





| 
| to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M. either Saturday or Sun 


, day. For further particulars address - 
A. 8. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Boston. 


i 





The Best. Wait For It. 


Oct. 10 | $5.00 | Oot. 10 
The neal = | 
| A Clever Rig 








“A Field of Grain 


taller than the fence ”’ 
results from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining a high per cent. of 


Potash 


Every farmer can know what fertilizer to use 
with greatest profit and economy, by writing for 
our Sree books. 


“ri GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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our Foree Pumps have been the lead. 
ers in New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMP 


works easily, throws a steady stream, 
does not drip or freeze. It is built to 
Jast and hence isa valuable purchase. 

We also sell Wind Mills, Tanks and 
Gas Engines, besides all Water Sup- 
ply Goods, 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 CONGRESS ST., 
BOSTON, Mass. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
—. No Display. Cash te accompany the 








ANTED—By American man with family, situation 

as manager of farin or gentieman’s place. Thor- 

oughly experienced in farming, raising poultry, butter 

making. management of help, etc. Address. 1,.H F, 
Box 1985, Boston. 


ANTED—By American man with family, situation 

as manager of farin or gentleman’s place. Thor- 
oughly experienced in farming, raising poultry, butter 
making, management of help, ete. Address ? H. F., 


Box 1985, Boston. 
scours are being checked by Hood Farm Calf | é 


ANTED—Good, steady man, Protestant, to work 
onfarm. Must be first-class milker and team- 
ster; wife to take care of boarders. Must be strictly 
temperate. State age and wages, with house found. 
Address, SUPERINTENDENT, Oak Hill Farm, 
Peabody, Mass. 


UST a Gem! 160 acres, one-story house of five 

rooms, 30x50 foot barn, 2000 sugar trees and the 
tools to work them. Smooth fields, nice pastures, 
100 M feet of timber. Good, strong, deep loam. This 
farm should bring 81500 but to close it out we will 
take 8700. Comeand look it over. If you do not find 
it as we represent it in every particular we will pay 
your fare here and back. Address GUNN & CO., 
Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. 





AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma 
turity. Great winter layers. . S. HAWK, 
Mechanicsburg, O. 


OR SALE—A water and steam paver corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 


' machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
' of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 


corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. * 


TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. Also 1 og erate Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Ill. 





to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 


Fi SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
yest. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 


| breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R 


sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 fbs, extra good 


Pisa at'a a imported German coach horse for 
one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 


' seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 


| 
| 


| 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Attracts considerable attention, especially il | 
' HELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
R 


everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 





thickly over a field for hours in oneof those grooming and attention shown to the horse. 


nights when there isno wind. If thereis wind 
enough to blow the smoke away it will also blow 


| A horse to be lively, well and attractive 


frost away, unless the temperature drops to the | must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 


freezing point. Eight degrees lower one night | hisskin and produce soft, silky hair. 


Pers 


this week would have done much damage in the | fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 


vicinity of Boston. 
CANNING SWEET CORN. 


The corn-canning factories in Maine, something 
over seventy in number, are getting ready for the 
largest year’s pack they have ever made, for, 
while the corn may not seem to be producing as 
heavily as usual when carelessly glanced at, the 
ears are well filled, and on good soil they are 
abundant. Last year about 22,000,000 cans were 
put up, but they expect to much. exceed that 
amount this year, as about twelve thousand 
acres were planted last spring under contract 
with the canning factories, and the farmers 
should receive about $350,000 for the crop, or 
nearly $30 per acre, in addition to the fodder, 
which would be cheap to any one who kept milch 
cows at $10 per acre. The canning season lasts 
trom four to six weeks on corn, being followed in 
many places, and preceded in some, by canning of 
berries and fruit, tomatoes and other vegetables. 
Yet the corn canning alone is supposed to last 
from four to six weeks, during which 7500 to eight 
thousand people are employed, mostly women 
and children, to whom is paid out about $375,000. 
The farmers receive about $1.50 per hundred 
pounds for the corn as itis cut from the cob, and 
the product may bring as much as $60 per acre, 
though from $25 to $40is a more usual amount. 
Most of the seventy-five factories in Maine make 
their own cans, using about sixty thousand boxes, 
or 6,600,000 pounds. of tinplate, and they keepa 
small force employed the entire year at this busi- 
ness, or at such times as they are not allowed for 
vacations. 

_ HATTED HORSES. 

When the fad for putti.g hats on horses first 
began we rather ridiculed the idea, on the ground 
that we believed the head that was protected by 
only its natnral covering, but exposed to sun and 
air,would perspire enough to keep it cool, even in 
the hottest weather, In turn others have tried 


| values Found in the best stables. Printed 


matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


| Ww. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
Geeserad Distributors. 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinde 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits. 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. Climate mild and 
healthy. Agreeable year round. 

Send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Land 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. “ ss ‘ 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industr partmen 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Bosten 
Mass. 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send for price list to 
WILFRID WHEELER, Concord, Mass. 


Orne enn 
All the ¢ 
Moseley’s 2.60 minutes.’ 


ICE: 
Cream: = 220 si00 
Catalogue Free 
‘Separator jtscose: 
‘OSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.. Clinton, lous. 
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M. F. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
heifers with calves, and springers 38. J. M. 
JIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


IOODLAND Sborthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 
W I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. 





¢ f/ HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons Belgians, 
Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 








AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, III. 


Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 


Po itera’ Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for,sale. 
E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Worth 325; never been used. KENT, Box 324, 


0% Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for a 
oston. 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycte or anything in the 
poultry line. KOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 


management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 

rs, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., wants situation. 

Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O'CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


GGS from Black Langshans and Indian Runner 

Ducks from New York; low prices. Write for 

ree 36-page illustrated Catalog — it’s a beauty. 
PICTON FARMS, Clayton, N. Y. 


JFF Cochins: young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 


eland’s Five-Day Trip for a Farm, 


rough western New Hampshire and easte:n Ver- 
pent and near the Connecticut River Valley, the 
Garden of New England. Describes over sixty farms ; 
tells how and where to gu. Free upon receipt o 
address, P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Please mention this poper. 


FOR BEAUTY IN HORSES 


USE GLOSSERINE. 


A cleanser that removes all dirt, dandruff and 
any foreign particles without the slightest injury. 
Bathing and shampooing is strengthening and 
delightful. Produces a slick appearance. 





For driving, saddle or working horses it has no 
sujerior. Slight eruptions are apt to incon 
venience an animal. Use Glosserine on all such. 
It makes them well, strong and active. Sample 
for the asking. For sale at your dealers, or 


WALNUT RIDGE FABMS CO., 
Besten, Mase. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin credito 
’ . rsa 
other persons interested in the reg a 
WELLINGSLON A. HARDY, JR., late of 
Arioggen. In said No meaay deceased, intestate. 
WH SREAS, a tition has been presented to 
said Court rant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Wellington 

A. Hardy of Arlington, in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

, You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighth day of October, A: D. 
—o, — — in wy forenoon, to show 

’ u have, wh ‘ 
be erinted. y y the same should not 
n e petitioner is hereby directed to 
pubtic notice thereof by ublishing this cita' cn 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e Wie day: * least, - said Court. 

» CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esqu 
First Judge of vid Court, this seventeenth —_ 
September in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


x Commonwealth of Massachusetts. “ 
IDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all_ persons interested in the estate of 
JOHN CRAWFORD, late of Claremont, in 
the County of Sullivan and State of New 
Hampshire, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
an Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Nettie M. Crawford, appointed 
administratrix of the estate of said de- 
ceased, by the Probate Court for the County of 

Sullivan, inthe State of New Hampshire, has 

presented to said Court her petition representing 

that as such administratrix she is entitled to 
certain personal property situated in said County 
of Middlesex, to wit: A deposit of $1109.64 in the 

Cambridge Savings Bank, Book No. 33,547. and 

praying that she may be licensed to receive or 
© sell by pais or private sale on such terms 

and to such person or persons as she shall think 
fit—or otherwise to dispose of and to transfer 
arr er aveT sald shazes snd estate. 

e hereby ec to appear at a Probate 

Sart to be held at_ Cambridge in said County of 

Middlesex, on the eighth day of October, A. D. 

1901, at_nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by deliverin 
a copy of this citation to said Treasurer an 
Receiver-General fourteen days at least before 
the said return day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of sep- 

tember, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
, PROBATE COURT. 





To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested inthe estateof LIND- 
LEY M. STUART, late of Holliston, in said 
County, deceased, ititestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

: said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Caroline 
Stuart of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on her bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighth day of October. A: D. 
1901,at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any a have, why the same should not be 
granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, ip 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day. at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, agp eg First 

— of said Court, this seventeenth day of Sep 

tember, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested in the estate of DI- 
ANA MOWLL, late of Medford in said 
County, deceased : 

WHEREAS Charles F. Mowll, the admin- 

istrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased, 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 

on the first day of October, A. D. 1901, at nine 

o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof, to all per- 
sons interestedin the estate, fourteen days at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 

ersons interested in the estate, seven days at 
east before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of Sep- 
tember inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 

scriber has been duly apeeinted administra- 
tor of the estate of CHARLES H. BROWN, late of 
Stonington, in the State of Connecticut, deceased, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bond, and ap inting Stephen A. Brown of New- 
ton, Mass., his agent, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

Address MOSES A. PENDLETON, Adm. 

Stonington, Ct., Sept 3, 1901. 


WALNUT 
Cat Wash. 





RK. 


A Delicious Toilet Requisite 
for beautifying and im- 
proving condition of 
.. Cats... 


It makes the Skin and Hair beauti- 
ful, and is delightful and refreshing. 
A warm bath with the wash will clear 
the scalp of crusts, scales and dand- 
ruff, allays itching, soothes irritation, 
stimulates the hair follicles and pro- 
duce a clean, healthy scalp and lux- 
uriant hair. Proves most beneficial 
in killing and preventing fleas. 


Prsoxrryiriir iis sei 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
Walnut Ridge Farms, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 

Fish, Poultry, Egg Merchants and Produce importers. 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland. 























, English wash Saxony yarn, 1 skein garnet, 
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ARMSTRONG © Mck.LLt : : 
senemsavear THERE any Pure White 
Davis : 
vamxsetoor. Lead nowadays? Yes, 
ANCHOR x ‘ 3 

} cme and it is made in the old- 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY fashioned way by the “ald Dutch, 
BROOKLYN . : 
aware (8 process.” of slow corrosion. 
os The brands named in margin 

} caicags e e ° 
pa are genuine, and, with pure Lin- 
MIssOURI e 
ana (* | seed Oil, they make the only 
SOUTHERN e ° 
sun r.uzwsesscsco| Gurable and satisfactory paint. 
panic Philadelphia. 
SALEM pecs For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
CORNELL ‘ PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet sent free 
KENTUCKY vail upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Our Homes. 


A Plea for Courtesy. 


With the reappearance upon our streets of 
the throngs who have spent the summer 
days “far ‘from the madding crowd,” the 
retail stores take onan appearance of re- 
newed activity. The autumn wardrobe is 
the uppermost thought in the feminine mind, 
and counters are piled with an array of new 
fabrics quite bewildering to one whose 
choice is not firmly fixed before entering the ! 
great houses devoted to the sale of dry 
goods. 

There are several distinct classes of shop- 
pers. ‘!hc.e is also considerable variety in 
salesmen and saleswomen. The born sales- 
man knows the class with which he is deal- 
ing, and it isa pleasure to meet with him 
One remembers his face, and looks for him 
eagerly when necessity brings one to his 
department again. There are also others, 
who utterly lack the power of discrimina- 
tion, and make shopping a veritable bugbear. 

It is true some womenare largely to blame 
for this, the class who ‘“‘ do” the shops 
with no intention of purchasing, and area 
source of great annoyance to the sales- 
people. The latter are familiar with the 
woman of wealth, who buys liberally, and 
has unlimited credit. Her wants are 
promptly and courteously attended to. But 
there is the woman of the great middle 
class, the busy homemaker, or she of pro- 
fessional or business life, who is not always 
so well understood, yet upon whom depends 
largely the aggregate of business. 

With these women the selection of their 
own or the family wardrobe is a matter of 
vital importance. They are invariably well 
dressed, yet because of financial limitations 
must give much ‘thought before making 
selections. ‘They pay promptly for what 
they buy, but cannot afford mistakes. To 
dash into a purchase without deliberation 
would often be Sdisastrous in the extreme, 
and result in much bad dressing. 

A tour of inspection is necessary, to see 
what is being worn, what prices obtain; 
samples are procured, that one may scan 
them at leisure, and decide as to adaptabil- 
ity, becomingness, cost of accessories, and 
the numberless details which confront the 
woman who dresses well on a limited income. 
Sometimes, however, it is a trying experi- 
ence. The woman whose influence as a 
clubwoman is farreaching, or who reigns 
supreme as a household queen; she who 
calmly pleads an intricate case before 
a court of justice, or performs with- 
out flinching a difficult surgical operation, 
or who sways multitudes with voice 
or pen, actually shrinks in terror from ask- 
ing the price of a piece of cloth which she 
has not decided upon purchasing. Some- 
times’she explains her position, and, oh, 
what a relief when the salesman proves of 
the obliging kind, who, in addition to an- 
swering her questions, gives information of 
inestimable value, and displays textiles 
which are hidden beneath the piles on the 
counter. 

Almost invariably one returns to such an 
one, and not infrequently, so intelligently 
are the goods described,that no further time 
is consumed, but the selection is made at 
once. There is no greater gift than that of 
dealing tactfully with one’s fellow beings. 
Perfect courtesy should be the rule with 
women shoppers, whether one buys a news- 
paper of a boy on the street, or a gown of 
silk in a business palace. It is the women 
who regard good manners as something to 
be reserved only for social life who are 
largely to blame for the annoyances others 
have to endure. 

Bargain-counter scrambling has a ten- 
dency to develop a disagreeable phase of 
feminine character, and unthinking em- 
ployees class all women in the same cate- 
gory. More thoughtfulness and more cour- 
tesy on both sides would bring about a 
much-needed improyement. The uncivil 
woman who goes shopping can hardly com- 
plain if she receives what she gives. Sales- 
people are but human, and are sorely tried. 
At the same time, the salesman or sales 
woman who does not understand human 
nature well enough to meet civility with 
civility would better give no further time to 
a calling for which they are manifestly un- 
fitted. ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 


_ Sam inal —— 
The Workbox. 
A GRACEFUL HEAD WRAP. 


In these days of home-made hoods, etc., a 
pleasant variation is found in the following 
rule: 

Materials: Procure 5 ounces of white 
Bernhardus Germantown yarn, 8 fold, and 
1 ounce of English wash Saxony, 2 fold. 
(The difference in size of the yarn makes 
the novelty.) Have the Saxony pink or 
blue. Use two coarse cedar needles No. 12. 
With white cast on 90 stitches. 

(*) 1st row—All plain knitting. 

2d row—Like first row. 

Now tie in color, but do not break off the 
white. ’ 

1st row—All plain knitting. 

2d row—Like first row. 

Repeat from (*) till you have twenty-five 
stripes of each color; finish with two rows 
of white. Bind off loosely and draw up this 
end to fit the head. On this place a hand- 
some ribbon bow with ends to match color 
of yarn. ‘Tie fringe of the two colors in the 
other end. 

Place part with bow on the: hair, then 
wrap loosely around neck and let fringed 
end hang over left shoulder. These beauti- 
ful yarns may be obtained at 21 Winter 
street. 


ROMAN STRIPE SKIRT TRIMMING. 


A drab flannel skirt recently finished had 
for a trimming the following, which is 


easily made: 
Procure 2 skeins of light blue three-fold 





1 skein black, 1 skein gray or drab; 1 skein 
pink, and one ball of yellow silk, 1 skein 
white. I make my trimming, then adapt 
size of skirt to it. 

Make with blue, using a fine steel hook, a 
chain three and one-half yards, which will 
produce 162 points, and two and one-half 
yards of trimming. 

1st row—(*) With blue, 3 doubles in first 
stitch, 1 double in each of next 3 stitches; 
miss or pass by 2 stitches, 1 double in each 
of next 3 stitches ; repeat from (*) all round, 
and repeat this row until you have 6 in all. 

7th row—Garnet like first row. 

8th row—Yellow silk like first row. 

9th row—Black like first row. 

10th row—Gray or drab—like first row. 

11th and 12th row—White. 

13th and 14th rows—Gray or drab. 

15th, 16th, 17th and 18th rows—Pink. 

19th and 20th—Gray or drab. 

21st and 22d rows—White. 

23d row—Gray or drab. 

24th row—Black. 

25th row—Yellow silk. 

26th row—Garnet. Then six rows of blue, 
all like first row. Eva M. NILEs. 
aa cae 
To Keep Ferns Alive. 


Nothing adds more to the attractiveness of 
a room than apot of ferns. But how to 
manage :ferns when they come from the 
florist is what few housewives know. If 
the intention be to pot them singly they 
should be repotted ina size larger only than 
the pots, as will naturally accommodate the 
size of their roots. Place bits of charcoal 
or broken pottery an inch in depth in the bot- 
tom of the pot for drainage. Cover this with 
a thin layer of moss or leafy refuse to pre- 
vent the soil from washing through. An 
ideal soil is rieh, flaky leaf mould, with one 
fourth part coarse, sharp sand well mixed 
in. In theabsenceof leaf mould, well-rotted 
sod, rich in decayed roots, is excellent; or 
chip dirt, mixed with decayed straw or such 
matter; with either of these usethe same 
proportion of sand. 

One need not always go to the woods for 
leaf mould; in many a sheltered fence cor- 
ner and {under the edge of walks the leaves 
from shade and other trees find lodgment 
year after year and decay. Manure should 
not be added to the svil for ferns; an ex- 
ception may be made with very strong- 
growing varieties—a little may be added 
with beneficial results if so thoroughly de- 
cayed that it looks like rich black earth. 
A few bits of charcoal varying from the size 
of a pea to that of a walnut may be scat- 
tered through the soil; they keep the soil 
sweet, and fern roots seem to like the little 
nooks and crannies afforded by them. Bits 
of broken brick may be substituted; either 
hold moisture, and you will find when turn- 
ing the plants out for re-pottting that the 
main mass of roots have made their way 
around these and down into the drainage 
matter in the bottom.—Chicago Chonicle. 
~~?>- 

Care of the Hair. 


In the hot weather the hair needs more at- 
tention than any other part of the dermal 
system. The excessive perspiration of the 
scalp in summer collects dust ¢nd causes 
dandruff. In order to prevent the pores 
from being clogged by effete matter the 
greatest attention should be paid to cleanli- 
ness, to the exercise of the little muscles of 
the skin and the ventilation of the hair 
shafts. In addition to this the ends of the 
hair should be frequently clipped. 

In washing and brushing the hair, it is 
well to remember that the epidermis and 
corium of the scalp are not supported bya 
thick layer of sub tissue as is the rest of the 
skin of the body. Soin washing and drying 
the hair one’s eagerness to be clean should 
not cause one to scrub the head as if 
strength was the one essentialin obtaining 
good results. 

Ofttimes one reads in ‘* Steps to Beauty ”’ 
that brushing the hair every night will 


develop the muscles of the neck and arms, 
and at once the homely woman who wishes 


to be beautiful seizes a hair brush, and even 
takes one in each hand for symmetry’s sake. 
and goes through a regular Indian club ex- 
ercise on her head. After some months 
faithful devotion to the cause of muscle, 
she proudly shows a finely rounded arm, but, 
alas! the hair is but a wisp! It is friction of 
the scalp, gentle and regular, that acts as a 
tonic. Brushing the hair will not affect the 
scalp, and the old saying that ‘**‘ You cannot 
brush the scalp too much or the hair too 
little ’’ is to be heeded. 

The hair needs air as well as brushing. 
The custom of braiding it at night is con- 
ducive to bad results. It may be a little 
uncomfortable to have one’s tresses flying 
around the face, but if one throw it over the 
pillow it will not interfere with one’s com- 
fort after the first few nights. It will be 
surprising to find what good results will 
come from this habit of allowing the hair 
freedom from twists and braids and hair- 
pins. 
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Preparing for Winter Bloom. 

August is not too early to begin to plan 
for winter blossoms. If one waits until 
cold weather and then purchases plants at 
a greenhouse, a bad beginning is made, as 
the plants had already been in a much 
higher temperature than that of the win- 
dow, and the change to a cooler air and 
dryer atmosphere gives them a check 
from which they do not recover for a long 
time, says the Household. 

In potting plants, always place plenty 
of drainage matter in the bottom of the 
pot. Small lumps of charcoal are good for 
house plants as they keep the soil sweet. 
When watering, give sufficient water to 
wet the soil thoroughly, then do not water 
again until the surface appears dry. 

There are several garden plants well 
suited to window gardening that were their 
good qualities generally known we should 
see more frequently. Snapdragons—the 
antirrhinum of the florist—make a brave 








show. The large flowering, scented vari- 
eties form bushy plants with big, sweet 
blossoms. The white variety is a lovely 
plant, and the yellow and crimson varieties 
give beautiful flashes of color. They are 
easily raised from seeds or cuttings. 
Young plants may be taken from the gar- 
den and potted in rich soil. Water well 
and give a fertilizer to induce rank growth. 
Pinch off the ends of branches once in a 
while to give a bushy plant. Such a plant, 
having been potted in August, will be a 
mass of bloom by Christmas. 
Forget-me-nots do well in a window gar- 
den if sheltered from the sun. Pota young 
plant early, and keep itin a thrifty state 


keep the soil wet atall times and keepa 
saucer full of water under the pot. It re- 
quires plenty of moisture and wants little 
sun. Its only enemy is the aphis, or green- 
fly. Thisis kept at bay by syringing the 
plant with weak tobacco-tea. 

Abutilons are desirable house plants. 
The variegated form, A. Savitzi, is one of 
the best. The foliage is beautifully marked, 
green and white, and is always clean and 
healthy. The bell-shaped yellow flowers 
with scarlet veinings brighten up a collec- 
tion of plants wonderfully. It comes into 
flower u few months from the time of plant- 
ing a cutting. 

Heliotrope cuttings may be rooted in Aug- 
ust for winter use. Start the cuttings in 
sand, keep moist. When they begin to 
grow, plant in small pots filled with rich 
loose loam. Shift toa larger pot as they 
grow, until a five or six-inch pot is reached. 
When brought into the house, givea sunny 
window and plenty of moisture. 

Geranium cuttings may be rooted now 
also. Treat same as heliotropes. In grow- 
ing these plants for the window garden, 
have inmind that the plants must be 
pinched back severely to induce the pro- 
duction of new branches. The blooms 
always comes on the new growth, conse- 
quently a plant with but a single stalk will 
bear but one spike of blossoms; but if this 
tip is pinched off, new branches will be 
thrown out and more blossom spikes will 
result. 

The Chinese pr mroses should have a 
place inevery window. ‘They are very 
easily grown, and come in single and 
double varieties, with colors from white to 
dark purple. Seedling plants purchased in 
August will be amass of blooms in early 
winter. Give a very ‘loose, rich soil and 
not too much moisture. 

Among the most satisfactory plants for 
winter blooming are some of the bulbous 
ones, such as hyacinths, freesias, <arcis- 
sus and alliums. The success of these 
bulbs depends upon their making a good 
root growth before the leaves start. Use 
any rich light soil, but avoid manure, as 
it induces decay in the bulb. Pot the bulb 
so the crown is even with the top of soil, 
water thoroughly, then place in a dark 
cool closet or cellar for six or eight weeks. 
Water when the soil appears dry, and when 
the white tips appear, bring to the light. 
Do not give sun until the little shoots have 
become a healthy green color. The con- 
ditions wanted to produce a good result 
are low temperature, good light and ven- 
tilation; then the leaves will be strong and 
erect, and the flower-stem will push up 
well before the buds begin to expand. 

Freesia bulbs should be potted in August, 
or not later than September, if good results 
are expected. Get the.large-sized bulb and 
pot seven in a six-inch pot. Press the soil 
down firmly over them, water, and place 
in some shady place; they do not require 
darkness to perfect their roots. 

Allium Neapolitum isa bulb sure to do 
well even under adverse circumstances. Its 
blossoms are pure white, produced in large, 
loosely spreading umbels. The leaves are 
rather broad and sharvlv vointed, of a dark 
glossy green color. Put four bulbs ina 
five-inch pot as early as possible, as they 
area long time maturing. Hyacinths are 
easily managed. The Roman _ hyacinths 
are early and succeed well in the hanbs of 
the amateur. Each bulb throws up from 
two to four stalks of flowers, delicate, airy 
blooms in white, shell pink, sky blue and 
yellow. With a pot of paper white narcis- 
sus, and a few decorative plans, a pleasing 
variety 1s obtained. 

No window garden is complete without 
the calla, and the reasons amateurs fail 
with this plant is they try to force tiny 


exciting enough. Large tubers should be 
obtained, and callas appear to better advan- 
tage in groups. Plant three or four tubers in 
a tub of rich soil. Each day give plenty of 
warm water, spray the foliage occasion- 
ally, and keep the soil wet at all times. 
Palms seldom do well inthe dry, hot at- 
mosphere of the sitting-room, but there are 
few plants as decorativeas palms that will 
make a brave show under such conditions. 


Grevilea robusta is a slender, ferny- 
leaved evergreen plant, well adapted to 
window-garden culture. Its grace and 
pretty green leaves are always admirable. 

Palm grass has leaves that resemble some 
palms. The leaves arch gracefully and the 
plant is a rapid grower, sending up new 
leaves continvously. The Anthericums are 
of easy culture; given plenty of moist- 
ure they grow wellin sun or shade. The 
leaves are broad, and most beautifully var- 
iegated with broad stripes of pale green 
and creamy white. They produce long 
spikes of white starlike blossoms. Aspar- 
agus sprengeri and plumosus aretoo well 
known to need description. Give plenty of 
moisture and keep the foliage clean by 
spraying. 





Nervousness. 

What may be called a minor degree of 
neurasthenia is the indefinite condition 
called ‘* nervousness.” Sufferers from it 
are not incapacitated for business or social 
duties, nor are they seriously ill, like the 
confirmed neurasthenic, yet their existence 
is often a pitiable one. They are restless 
and unable to fix the mind on any subject, 
sleep is disturbed, and often there is an un- 
definable fluttering sensation within the 
chest. 

They may havea good appetite and not 
feel ill physically. And herein lies their 
greatest danger, for they persuade them- 
selves that all they need is a nerve tonic of 
some sort, or a little stimulant, and they 
dose themselves with various advertised 
remedies, one after another, or begin to 
drink a little wine or spirits. 

The stimulation makes them feel better 
for a time, but the inevitable reaction comes, 
when they feel worse than before, and. run 
again and again to the bottle of ‘‘ tonic,”’ or 
drink until they become confirmed drug 
takers or dram drinkers—and which Is 
worst it would be hard to say. 

The fatal mistake which these persons 
make is in assuming that they are not ill 
physically, but only “nervous.” In almost 
every such case a careful examination by a 
physician will bring to light disorder of 
some organ, and show. that the patient is 
' physically il], and should be treated accord- 
jngly. It is not nerve tonics or stimulants 








of growth. When brought into the house, 


that he needs, but a course of medical treat- 
ment,—dietetic,hygienic,and perhaps medic- 
inal. 

In the majority of cases it will be found 
that the digestion is at fault. Theremay be 
no evident symptoms of dyspepsia,—no nau- 
sea, distress after eating, or eructations,— 
the food may be scarcely digested at all. 
The stomach does its work, perhaps, in the 
preliminary digestion of the food,but the in- 
testines, where the assimilation of nutri- 
ment is, or should be, effected, are at fault. 

The food is not elaborated into such 
shape that it can be taken up by the lacteal 
vessels and carried tothe nerve and other 
structures that need constant renewing, and 
so the tissues suffer from partial starvation. 

Furthermore, the imperfect intestinal di- 
gestion results in the manufacture of 
various poisons, which are absorbed and 
cause a morbid condition of the nervous 
system. 

Treatment should be directed to the intes- 
tinal trouble and not to the “ nervousness,” 
which will speedily disappear when once 
the causal condition has been cured.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Caring for the Teeth. 


Without good teeth there cannot be good 
mastication. 

Without thorough mastication there can- 
not be perfect digestion, and poor health 
results. 

Hence the paramount importance of sound 
teeth. 

Clean teeth do not decay. 

The importance of a sound first set of 
teeth is as great to the child as a sound sec- 
ond set is to the adult. 

Children should be taught touse the tooth- 
brush early. 

Food left on the teeth ferments, and the 
acid formed produces decay. 

Decay leads in time to pain and the total 
destruction of the tooth. 

The substance of the following rules 
should therefore be impressed upon all 
children : 

1. The teeth should be cleansed at least 
once daily. 

2. The best time to clean the teeth is after 
the last meal. 

3. A small toothbrush with stiff bristles 
should be used, brushing up and down and 
across and inside and outside and in be- 
tween the teeth. 

4. A simple tooth powder or a little soap 
and some precipitated chalk taken up on the 
brush may be used if the teeth are dirty or 
stained. 

5, It is a good practice to rinse the mouth 
out after every meal. 

6. Allrough usage of the teeth, such as 
cracking nuts, biting thread, etc., should be 
ayoided, but the proper use of the teeth in 
chewing is good for them. 

When decay occurs it’should be attended 
to long before any pain results. Itis stop- 
ping of a small cavity that is of the greatest 
service.— Motherhood. 
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Domestic Hints. 
MADEIRA JELLY. 

Dissolve three ounces of gelatine and one-half 
pound of lump sugar in one quart of water, and 
then strain it through a fine hair sieve. Mix one 
and one-half pints of Madeira wine with the 
strained liquor, turn the whole into a copper 
whipping bowl packed in ice and whip the jelly 
well. In about twenty minutes time remove the 
jelly from the ice and whip it for ten minutes 
longer. Ifit has cometo betoo firm stand the 
bowl in a basin of hot water and whip it for an- 
other minute ortwo. When beaten to a stiff froth 
pour the jelly into a mould, pack it in ice and 
leave it for a couple of hours or so. When ready 
to serve dip the mould in warm water to loosen 
the contents, then wipe the edges of the mould 
and turn out the jelly. 

SCRAMBLED EGGS. 











open in a bow! without stirring; have an agate 
saucepan ready, putin two heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of butter; melt over a moderate fire, add one 
scant pint of milk, a generous one-quarter cupful 
| of shaved soft cheese; heat together over the 
fire, then add the eggs, stirring constantly with a 
silver fork, until the eggs thicken and separate 
from the milk. Season at serving, not before; 
serve immediately on a hot dish. This also 
makes a tasty border for frizzled beef. 


QUINCE AND LEMON JAM. 


Peel, core and slice quinces, reserving the par- 
ing and cores for jelly. Put the quinces over the 





firein just enough water to cover them, and stew 
until they are soft. The allowance of sugar 
| should be the same for this as for the peach mar- 

malade—three-quarters of a pound to every 


tubers into flower, and the culture is not | pound of the fruit. It wil! take a good while to | phrases, “ Not as I will’; to realize that it 


reduce the quinces to the requisite softness, and 
they must be stirred and beaten often with a 
stout wooden spoon. When the fruit is well 
broken in pieces, add the sugar, and at the same 
time put in the juice of one large lemon for every 
two pounds of the fruit. Boil ten minutes after 
it has again come to the boil, and after the kettle 
has been removed from the fire add the chopped 
peel of one lemon for every five pounds of the 
conserve. This is a good and an unusual jam. 
MEAT CAKE. 

Mince any cold beef or beefsteak, and mix it 
with an equal weight of bread crumbs; add a little 
very finely chopped onion and parsley, a little 
stock, seasoning, and a well-beaten egg. Form 
into a cake, and fry in dripping (about an ounce 
will be sufficient). This may be served with or 
without brown sauce. 

RICE FRITTERS. 

Boil one half a cup of rice in a cup of milk until 
the rice is tender and has absorbed all the milk, 
using an inner boiler. Add the beaten yolks of 
two eggs,a tablespoon of sugar, a sprinkle of 
cinnamon and nutmeg and two teaspoons of 
softened butter. Remove fromthe fire and let 
cool before adding the beaten whites of the eggs. 
Drop in spoonfuls into plenty of boiling lard or 
fat and let them fry a light brown. Serve witha 
wine sauce or one flavored strongly with lemon. 

BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 

Mix half a pint of rye meal, not sifted, with one 
pint of sifted cornmeal, a pint of sour milk, half 
a gill of molasses, a teaspoonful of salt and one of 
soda, dissolved in a little boiling water, and 
stirred in at the last. Butter a covered tin pail 
well, pour in the dough and let it boil at least 
three hours and a half. The water must be kept 
boiling around but not over the pail. Before 
serving take off the cover of the pail and set the 
tin in the oven for at least half an hour. A cupful 
of stoned raisins, cut in two, makes a very good 
addition. 





A —- a anal 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


To cure felons stir half a teaspoonful of water 
into one ounce Venice turpentine with a rough 
stick until the mixture appears like granulated 
honey. Wrap a good coating of it round the fin- 
ger with acloth. Ifthe felon is only recent, the 
pain will be removed in six hours. 

To disperse black ants a few leaves of 
green wormwood, scattered among the haunts of 
these troublesome insects, is said to be effectual 
in dislodging them. 

To purify water in a cistern two ounces 
of permanganate of potassa thrown in a cistern 
will render the foulest water sweet and pure. 

The dust cloth for any room should be lightly 
sprinkled before using, and should be washed 
and dried after every dusting operation. Dirty 
dust cloths do more harm than good in cleaning a 
room. 

To prevent the croquettes from sticking to <the 
wires dip the frying basket into the hot fat before 
filling it. 

A thick paring should be taken from cucum- 
bers in order to remove the bitter portion lying 
directly under the skin. A very thick slice 








should, for the same reason, be removed from the 
stem end. 


Take one-half dozen fresh eggs, break them, 


Lemon sauce is delicious with the fruit balls. 
Cream together one tablespoonful of corn starch, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one egg and one-half 
cupful of sugar. Pour over them, stirring con- 
stantly, two cupfuls of boiling water and cook 
until thick. Remove from the stove and add the 
juice and rind of one lemon. Serve in a boat. 

The best apron for occasional use in the kitchen 
is made of straight lengths of gingham sewed to- 
gether in a piece wide enough to easily envelope 
the figure. The bottom and sides are hemmed. 
Openings are cut at the top for the arms, the two 
sides being connected. over the shoulder by a 
double bias band. The neck, both back and 
front, is straight and is gathered into a facing. 
The distance between the openings for the arms 
should be determined by the width required at 
the foot of the skirt. Three or four buttons and 
buttonholes close the back. The beauty of these 
aprons is that while they are quickly made they 
protect the gown at the back as well as at the 
front, and prevent the waist from being spattered 
while beating eggs, batter, cream and the like. 


Fasbion Motes. — 


«eA modish hat that is attracting attention 
this season is made up of tiny feathers pasted 
together on a stiff foundation. These hats are of 
one color or shade in a variety of tints. Many of 
them are in brown, which seems to be the most 
popular color. Silks and soft ribbons make up 
the trimmings for such hats. 

ee The new shaped toques with brims turning 
up on each side are to be extremely fashionable. 
Twisted cords of chenille are used generally as a 
trimming, as is also heavy velvet cording, to 
adorn the upturned parts of the brim. Little 
toques of gathered velvet are likewise much in 
vogue, and to some faces these are wonderfully 
becoming. 

e*s A fanciful belt just now making its appear- 
ance has the buckle at one side of the waist in- 
stead of directly in front. Leather or corded 
satin is the material most frequently chosen. 

e*» Women of fashion are adopting the so-called 
“dog collar ” quite generally, and its becoming 
character commends it to all classes. It is a 
neckband of velvet, or even of soft leather, over- 
laid with filigree work of gold or silver, or orna- 
mented with jeweled nails. Its name is derived 
from the fact that the collar fastens much in the 
style of a harness or real dog collar buckle, some 
of them showing a tiny padlock. In Paris this 
fad has already spread rapidly. 

a*e Jackets with fitted backsare to be most in 
request this fall, the longer coats having extra 
full skirts. The revers, too, instead of being flat 
as before ‘are blocked, which is anew feature, 
and attractive because of the graceful effect when 
either buttoned or unbuttoned. 

e%. Women’s pajamas are one of the novelties 
of theday. They are made upin fancy and 
figured nainsook. Some of the materials are par- 
ticularly attractive, being sprinkled all over with 
tiny silk figures. The pajamas seen thus far 
are mostly imported, but itis expected that 
patterns of American make wil! soon appear. 

e*, Collars of silk and lace are dainty in the ex- 
treme, and are being chosen for all sorts of occa- 
sions. It is a new idea to make a collar of tucked 
white taffeta and trim it with ecru lace. The 
ecru is not monopolizing popular favor so thor- 
oughly now as during the summer, other styles 
being equally feasible, but it is still much worn, 
and adds a charming effectiveness when used 
with white.—New York Tribune. 


-~ 
<> 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope; 
Yet this one thing I leara to know' 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

“ Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait ; 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late: 

| Too heavy burdens in tne oad 

And too few helpers on the road ; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long, 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still, 
* Not as I will.” 


“Not as I will”; The sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat 
“Not as I will’’; the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
**Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfil, 

‘* Not as we will.” 

—Helen Hunt. 


It has perhaps been left for the Twentieth 
Century to read a new and finer meaning 
into that most significant and sacred of 























| isnot a form of counsel leading to passivity, 
but to more intense‘activity. ‘‘ Our life is en- 
larged and enriched,’’ says Rev. Dr. Ames, 
| * not so much by the discovery of new truth 
as by the unveiling of deeper meanings in 
the old truth. New insight gives usanew 
; world. When aman who is spiritually en- 
, lightened speaks of God, Man or Nature, 
the old familiar words are no longer mere 
| words on his lips; they open like the sky to 
the astronomer, who sees ten thousand 
blazing suns where others see only dim 
points of light.’’ 
| The phrase with whose deepest knowl- 
edge and highest illumination we are con- 
cerned, today isone of these. To passively 
accept events as they come, without bring- 
ing to bear on them the spiritual power 
that stamps and transfigures them into 
force and achievement, is not the reading of 
the riddle. Events and circumstances are 
the ‘“‘raw material,’”’ so to speak. They 
exist in that man may do something with 
them. They are to be made into new condi- 
tions, as grain is ground and made into 
| bread ; as ore is manufactured into current 
| coin. 

There is undoubtedly a spiritual law run- 
ning through life that the initial conditions 
of success are in order and method. From 
the most ordinary domestic labor to the 
most complicated and important business, 
order is earth’s first law as wellas heaven’s. 
In professional life, where much data is con- 
tinually required, the lawyer, the writer, the 
statistician, must, first of all, have his desk, 
his pigeon holes, his drawers, in order. 
The new library facilities are of the greatest 
aid. Let one have, for instance, a square 
block of drawers, four feet high, with 
drawers on each of the four sides and each 
draw lettered, as in the card catalogue of 
public libraries. All data required is thus 
' neatly put away under its own initial letter, 

and when it is wanted neither time nor energy 
are wasted in search. If matters and be- 
longings, whether those relating to official 
work or personal life, are in disorder, it 
pays in every way to stop everything and 
get them assorted and arranged. The ner- 
vous wear and tear of living’ in 
disorder of any kind, in office or 
house or shop or store, is far more fa- 
tiguing than is the work itself. Order is 
, hot only heaven’s first law, but the first law 
of any conceivable success of achievement. 
' Cleanliness is said to be next to godliness, 
and the identity oy means of which the one 
merges into the otheris not, perhaps, very 
remote from either. Order and cleanliness 
form at least the initial requisites of the 
conditions essential to success, but it re- 
quires a certain energy and power of will 


inanimate things is far more than » phras: 
or a jest. Things have to be continual! 

adjusted, continually remanded 1, the . 
places and kept there. 

But the spiritual law of success 10 on) 
demands order and method in the persona! 
and immediate affairs of the day, but in all 
one’s finances and management of atte 
a condenses this counsel in th. «. 
et: 

Wouldst thou seal up the avenues of j||» 
Pay every debt as if God owned the bi!) 


And by this he does not mean the ty, 
man’s bills alone, but every obligati«), 
requirement of life. To keep one’s ¢::, 
spondenee up to date, one’s ¢alls ani x... 
duties in due order; to keep engazey,. 
made, and not break the links and ¢),; 
other people into confusion; to speak th) 
fitand in season; to meet the need of +) 
hour—all these “ seal up the avenues of |! 
It is most valuable counsel to Write « 


S 


up 


_| your heart that each day is the best day 01 


the year.” The future is the absolute ont 
growth, the inevitable result of the present 
as the present is that of the past. ‘1}\. ' 
of Tennyson, 


Eternal process moving on; 
From state to state the spirit walks. 


do not apply exclusively to the life aj: 
death. It is the life of the moment, of +). 
hour, of the day. But one can only wa! 
from state to state by successfully comp! 
ing and closing each previous conditi. 
With affairs, financial and personal si); 
roundings in order, one has then the ba. - 
on which to work,—peace of mind, exhilar: 
tion of spirits, a sense that the energ, . 
pended is not merely to do something th: 
should have been done last week, but hia- 
made the advance needed for today. 

It is not the true reading for man to <: 
of unfavorable conditions that they are t),. 
will of the Lord and must befendured. () 
the contrary, it is the|will of,the Lord tha: 
they shall be improved,fand one may a 
hold with energy and with the convictic 
that he is co-operating with the Divi): 
will. The good and ill may be ordere:| 
by changeless law, but the law. itselj. 
or the causes that set the law in motion, 
are withingZthe control of decision arn: 
energy. To co-operate with the divin 
power to the degree implied in the words. 
“Thy will be done,” is to enter into the 
most intense form of the mystic enery, 
which is the product of thought. In a wor: 
when we pray, *‘ thy will be done,” the tru: 
significance is that we, ourselves, shal] do 
that will. The paradox, “ not as I will,” is 
only an aspect of the aspiration and th: 
pleading that the divine will be done. |); 
Ames says: 

As we go on living, and living simply 
truly, the solution of most of our perplexing jie. 
tions comes unsought. Fullness of life—th: 
more abundant of which Jesus speaks and wh 
the Christ-spirit brings in growing measure 
carry us over difficulties as wings carry the birds 
above all obstructions. 

And so we come to the conviction that 
the fuller, larger, intenser life is that idea 
toward which all mankind is tending. Not 
narrow desire and limit aspiration, but to 
provide means for the enlargement of oppour- 
tunities and relations. It is just here that 
sympathy and interest in affairs other than 
one’s own come in as the most effectual 
spiritual stimulus. We come to know that 


lines 


’T is life whereof our nerves are scant: 
*T is life not death for which we pant. 
More iife and fuller that we want. 


Hotes and Querics. 





THE BLACK HOLE oF CALCUTTA.—* Cur- 
ous”: A small, close dungeon, eighteen feet 
square, in Fort William, Caleutta, in whic! 
locked up over night a British garrison ot 1+ 
men, upon their capture by Surajah Dowlal, « 
June 20, 1756. In consequence of the intens 


oppressiveness caused by so small an openils fi 
air, but twenty-three men survived the night. and 
the suffering, from thirst and foul air. of those 
who died was pitiful. 1t is now used as a ware- 
house, and a beautiful monument has been erected 
before its gate in memory of those who peris!ird 

TO PREVENT SILVERWARE FROM TARNI=! 
ING.—" Housekeeper": Can you recommend «! 
thing that will prevent silverware from tarns 
ing? The best thing for this purpose is eollod 
la:quer, which can be obtained from any ma! 
facturer of silverware or from dealers in jewel: !s 
supplies. 

BRAIN CAPACITY.—* Student ” asks Hits 
man’s brain capacity increased and improved 
us say, within the last two thousand year- 
And if not, what is the probable explanatio: 
this phenomenon?” While the quantity 


variety of human knowledge has increase: 
mensely during this period, and every spevislty 
in science, art, literature and technics make~ t> 
day ashowing of more encyclopedical \Worb> 
than required all the Knowledge  posse>> 


by the ancients, we = are today. 
regard to quality—at least in the dom 
of art, literature and philosophy—!ia: 
superior to them, and in some respects « 
their inferiors. This proves that, despit: 
accumulated knowledge, our brain faculties | 
neither increased nor improved. Our preei:>> 
merely consists in the great accumulative |\> 
bilities of encyclopedical works, which ar: 
tothe art of printing and the developmen'- 
technics. But the parrotlike acquisitic! 
memorization of the crystallized Knowleds: 
down in those works, far from improving ou! | 
tal faculties, only serve to render them st 
i.e., incapable of original thought. We! 
that the child’s brain of today is th: 
as it was two thousand years axe 
labor under the superstition as thou: 
stuffing it with a mass of dates and 
learned “ by heart” did improve it. Instes 
should endeavor to disencumber the br: 
much as possible, and reduce the stucs 
heart ’’ to the most elementary subjects 
multiplication table, ete.), incorporating t' 
jects of simple knowledge in well-index«« 
clopedias, easy of consultation. But thes 
clopwedias should be as little studied by ! 
are our railroad guides. The brain shou 
saved for better work. It should be used 
instrument of thinking, understanding 

ing, willing, judging, combining, inves''- 
ete.,and not as a mere phonograph, i! 
mechanically only that which has been eh 
upon it. 

THE POWER OF THE HEART.—“ kt. SS 
As with each stroke the heart: project- 
thing like six ounces of blood into the conc 
the system, and as it does so some severity 
every minute, and 4200 times in an how 
implies that it does the same thing 100,>" 

in twenty-four hours, eighty million tin 
year, and more than 2,500,000,000 times in 
itme of seventy years. According to tli 
London Observer, the mechanical fore 
exerted at each stroke amounts to a pres> 
thirteen pounds upon the entire chars: 

that has to be pressed onward throus 
branching network of vessels. i { 
the lowest estimate that has been tic: 
gives an exertion of, force that cou 
quate, in another form of applicath! 

120 tons one foot high every twenty-foU 

Yet the piece of living mechanism that '> 
upon to do this, and do it without a | 
threescore years and ten, without bn 
worn out by the effort, is a small bundle 

that rarely weighs more than eleven eu! 
isin the nature of the case also, it) must 
membered, that this little vital machine 

be at any time stopped for repairs. If it 3 

of order it must be set right as itrums. ¢° 
the beating of the heart for more than ti 

est interval would be to change life into 
The narrative of what medical science lis 
to penetrate into the secrets of this delieat 
pump, so jealously guarded from the iptrusio! 
the eye that it cannot even be looked inte 
its action has cease, is, nevertheless, 4 lone 





to enforce these. The total depravity of 


tory of wonders. 
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LIVER PILLS. ' 


k. RADWAY & CO., New York: 


ear Sirs—I have been sick for nearly 
vo years, and have been doctoring with 
come of the most expert doctors of the 
i nited States. I have been bathing and 
nking hot water at the Hot Springs, Ark., 
it it seemed everything failed to do me 
wd. After I saw your advertisement I 
ought I would try Radway’s pills, and 
ive used nearly two boxes; been taking 
\o at bedtime and one after breakfast, and 
oy have done me more good than anything 
se L have ever used. My trouble has been 
th the liver. My skin and eyes were all 
ellow; L had sleepy, drowsy, dizzy feelings; 
olt like a drunken man; pain right above 
navel, like if it was bile on top of the 
mach. My bowels were costive. My 
suth and tongue sore most of the time. 
\ppetite fair, but food would not digest, 
uit settle heavy on my stomach, and some 
‘ew mouthfuls of food came up again. 
could eat only light food that digests easily. 
Please send ** Book of Advice.”’ 
Respectfully, 
BEN ZAUGG, Hot Springs, Ark. 


adway’s 
Pills 


Sold by Druggists or 


— 


Price 25¢ a box. 
Sent by Mail. 

send to DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
“et, New York, for ‘* Book of Advice.’’ 


Poetry. 


* MORNING GLORIES.” 
Fairy bells are swaying, swinging, 
Glimmers soft the rosy morn, 
Hark! to elfin music ringing, 
Lightly on the breezes borne. 


stre 


Fragile trumpets faintly blowirg, 
Heralds of the breaking day; 
Bright the eastern sky is glowing, 
Melts the morning star away. 


Airy fancies coming, going, 
Butterflies amongst the flowers) 
Ali the perfumed air are strewing, 
Haunt the dewy summer hours. 
* SHEILA.” 
S ia_aial 


SONNET. 

itis late summertime; and, ina dream 
Of lustrous weather, August wanes, and droops. 
A cloudless, azure heaven, in silence, stoops 
Over a world filled with the russet gleam 
Of ripened cornfields, and the paler gold 
Ot piled sheaves, that, far off, dreaming, lie 
On upland slopes. The streams run drowsily. 
Within their narrowing beds, their story told, 
Their old glad frolic of the spring days o’er. 
The hum of insect life, the birds’ gay tune, 
And all the magic music of glad June 
Are hushed; and, in the silence, evermore 
A voiceless whisper falls upon the ear, 
A breath that tells the summer’s end is near. 

—M.C. C.,in Chambers’s Journal. 





Si iad 
DAISIES. 
Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 


The bobolink rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 
And all of their singing was, “ Earth, it is well! ” 
And all of their dancing was, “ Life, thou art 
—More Songs from Vagabondia. 
> 


TO A TORTOISE. 
Paludal, glum, with misdirected legs, 
You hide your history as you do your eggs, 
And offer us an osseous nut to crack 
Much harder than the shell upon your back. 
No evolutionist has ever guessed 
Why your cold shoulder is within your chest— 
Why you were discontented with a plan 
The vertebrates accept, from fish to man. 
For what environment did you provide 
By pushing your internal frame outside? 
How came your ribs in this abnormal place? 
Inside your rubber neck to hide your face 
And answer not. To science you're a sphinx— 
A structural epitome of missing links; 
And when decapitated, still you swell 
And kick and claw and scramble justas well. 
But I'll not plague thee. Even here I find 
A touch of fellowship that makes me kind. 
Sometimes a poet who has lost his head 
Will keep on scratching when he should be dead, 

Chauncey Hickox, in the New Lippincott. 


good.” 








>> 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
eve they struggled—Life and 





Inorh to 
Death. 

At first it seemed to me that they in mirth 

Conteuded, and as foes of equal worth, 
So firm their feet, so undisturbed their breath, 
But when the sharp red sun cut through its 

sheath 

Of western clouds, I saw the brown arms’ girth 

Tighten and bear that radiant form to earth, 
And suddenly both fell upon the heath. 


From 


And then the wonder came—for when I fled 
To where those great antagonists down fell, 
I could not find the body that I sought, 
And when and where it went I could not tell; 
One only form was left of those who fought, 
Che long dark form of Death—and it was dead. 
—Cosmo Monkhouse. 





~>- 
* OUR SET.” 

No, he and sLe have never met,— 

You see, he’s not “in our set.” 

But sometimes, at a seaside hop, 

Or on the crowded city street, 

He sees two pleading eyes and sweet 

That seem to say, “* Why can’t you get 

Admission into our set?” 


And he, who thought it vain before, 
And scorned the foolish, gilded youth, 
Begins to think the dross is ore. 

It may be worth—but no! the truth 

Is that a pair of woman’s eyes— 

What nonsense! She’s a flaunting belle, 
And he a toiling, humble youth. 

‘A inan’s a man,” she thinks, ‘‘ and yet 
I wish he were in our set! 


“TI saw him dance with Molly Jones, 
That horrid, vulgar, fast coquette ; 
Pshaw! what degrading things I think! 
He ‘ll never be in our set! ” 


And still they meet, but still they pass. 
Alas! the eyes no longer plead! 
She’s learned to school her glances now, 
So he may there no longings read. 
Her heart may break; she ’Il not forget 
That he is not “in our set.” 

—May A. Waring, in The Smart Set. 

—">- > > 
{ hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; 
I see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of some great instrument. 
And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where through a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon. 
—Longfellow. 


a 





With stormy joy, from height on height, 
The thundering torrents leap. 

The mountain tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 


Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 
Neither in passion finds content 
Nor finds in it repose. 




















Miscellarizous, 


Martin, the Beachcomber. 


Half-way up the side of the mountain, which 
overlooked the waters of the land-locked harbor, 
there was a space clear of timber. Huge jagged 
rocks, whose surfaces were covered with creep- 
ers and gray moss, protruded from the soil, and 
on the highest of these a man was lying at full 
length looking at the gunboat anchored half a 
mile away. He was clothed ina girdle of vi 
leaves only; his feet were bare, cut and bleeding; 
round his waist was strapped a leather belt with 
an empty cartridge pouch; his brawny right hand 
grasped a Snider rifle; his head covering was a 
roughly made cap of cocoanut leaf, with a project- 
ing peak, designed to shield his blood-shot, sav- 
age eyes from the sun. Yet he had been a white 
man. 

For nearly an hour he had been watching—ever 
since the dawn had broken. Far below him 
thin, wavering curls of pale blue smoke were 
arising from the site of the native village, fired by 
the bluejackets on the previous evening. The 
ruins of his own house he could discern by the 
low stone wall surrounding it; as for the native 
huts, which the day before had clustered so 
thickly around his own dwelling, there was now 
no trace, save heaps of gray ashes. 

A boat put off from the ship, and as the yello w 
bladed oars flashed in the sunlight the man drew 
his rifle close up to his side, and his eyes gleamed 
with a deadly hatred. 

‘“Officers’ shootin’ party,” he muttered, as he 
watched the boat ground on the beach, and two 
officers and three bluejackets step out and walk 
up the beach. “ Officers’ shootin’ party. God 
A’mighty! I'd like to pot every one o’ the swine. 
An’I could do it, too—I could do it! But wot’s 
the use 0’ bein’ a fool for nothin’?” 

The boat’s crew got out and walked about the 
smouldering remains of the village, seeking for 
curios which had escaped the fire, pausing 
awhile to look at a large mound of sand, under 
which lay seven of the natives killed by the land- 
ing party on the preceding day. Then, satisfied 
that there was nothing to be had, the coxswain 
grumblingly ordered the men back tothe boat, 
which pushed off and returned to the ship. 

The wild, naked creature, lying upon the 
boulder, with a sigh of satisfaction saw the boat 
pull off. There was, under the ashes of his 
house, and buried still farther under the soil, 
a fifty-pound beef barrel filled with Chilian and 
Mexican dollars. And he had feared that the 
bluejackets might rake about the ashes and find 
it. 

He rose and stepped down from the jagged 
boulder to where, at the base, the thick carpet of 
dead leaves, fallen from the giant trees which en- 
compassed it, silenced even the tread of his naked 
feet. 

Seated against the bole of a many-buttressed vi 
tree was a native woman, whose right arm, 
shattered by a bullet, and bound up in the spathe 
of a cocoanut palm, was suspended from her neck 
by a strip of soft bark. She looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

“A boat has come ashore,” he said, in the 
native tongue, “ but none of the white men are 
seeking for my money.” 

“‘Thy money! ’”? The woman’s eyes blazed with 
a contemptuous fury. ‘‘ What is thy money to 
me? Is thy money more to thee and to me than 
the blood of our child? O, thou coward heart! ” 

Grasping his Snider by the tip of the barrel, the 
man looked at his wife with sullen, dulled feroc 
ity. : 
“Tam no coward, Nuta. Thou dost not under- 
stand. I wish to save the money, but I wish for 
revenge as well. Yet whatcan I do? I am but 
one man, and have but one cartridge left.” 





This naked, sun-tanned being was one of the 
most desperate and blood-stained beachcombers 
that ever cursed the fair isles of the South 
Pacific. Put ashore at Nitendi from a Hobart 
Town whaler twenty years before for severely 
stabbing a shipmate, he had dissociated himself 
forever from civilization. Perhaps the convict 
strain in his blood had something to do with his 
vicious nature, for both his father and mother had 
“left their country for their country’s good,” and 
his early Tasmanian training had been given him 
under the shadow of the gallows, and within the 
swishing sound of the “cat” as it lacerated the 
backs of the wretched beings doomed to suffer 
under the awful convict system. 

From the loafing beachcomber stage of life to 
that of a leader of the natives in their tribal wars 
was a simple but natural transition, and Jim 
Martin, son of a convict father and convict 
mother, whose forbears were of the scum of 
Liverpool, and knew the precincts of a prison 
better than the open air, followed the path or- 
dained for him by fate. 

The man’s reckless courage won him undoubted 
respect from his associates; the head chief of the 
village alone possessed a greater influence; a 
house was built for him, and a wife and land 
given him, and within a year ot his arrival on the 
island he signalized himself by a desperate at- 
tempt to cut off a barque bound from Sydney to 
China as she lay becalmed off the island. The 
attempt failed, and many of his followers lost 
their lives. A few months later, however, he was 
more successful with a Fijian trading cutter, 
which, anchoring off the village, was carried dur- 
ing the night, plundered of her cargo of trade 
goods (much of which was firearms), and then 
burnt. This established his reputation. 





Five years passed. But few vessels touched at 
the island now, for it had a bad name; and those 
who did call were well-armed, and able to beat off 
an attack. Then one day, two years before the 
opening of this story,a large trading schooner 
anchored near the village, and Martin, now more 
a savage native than a white man, was tempted 
by her defenceless condition, and by the money 
which the captain carried for trading purposes, 
to capture her, with the aid of the wild, savage 
people among whom he had cast his lot. Of what 
use the money would be to him he knew not. He 
was an outcast from civilization, he could scarce 
speak his mother tongue; but his criminal in- 
stincts, and his desire to be a “big man” with 
the savages among whom he had lived for solong, 
led him to perpetrate this one particular crime. 
In the dead of night he led a party of natives on 
board the schooner, and massacred every one of 
her crew, save one Fijian lad, who, jumping over- 
board, swam to shore, and on account of his 
pleasing appearance was spared. A few months 
later this boy escaped to a passing whaler, and 
the story of the. massacre of the captain and crew 
of the Fedora was made known to the commo- 
dore of the Australian station, who dispatched a 
gunboat ‘‘ to apprehend the murderers and _ bring 
them to Sydney for trial.” Failing the apprehen- 
sion of the murderers, the commander was in- 
structed “to burn the village, and inflict such 
other punitive methods upon the people gener- 
ally ” as he deemed fit. 

So Commander Lempriere of H. M. 8. gunboat 
Terrier went to work with a will. He meant to 
catch the murderers of the crew of the Fedora, if 
they possibly could be caught; and set to work 
in a manner that would have shocked the com- 
modore. Instead of steaming into the bay on 
which the village was situated, and so giving the 
natives ample time to clear out into the moun- 
tains, he brought-to at dusk, when the ship was 
twenty miles from the land, and sent away the 
landing party in three boats. The Fijian lad, 
who had escaped from the massacre of the Fe- 
dora, was the guide. 

“You know what to do, Chester,” said Com- 
mander Lempriere to his first lieutenant, as the 
boatswain’s whistles piped the landing-party 
away, “land on the north point, about two miles 
from the village, and surround it, and then wait 
till daylight. You can doit easily enough with 
ninety men, as it lies at the foot of the mountain, 
and there is no escape for the beggars unless 
they break through you and get into the bush. 
Be guided by the Fiji boy, and, as the Yankees 
say, * no one wants a brass band with him when 
he’s going duck hunting’ ; so try and surround 
the village as quietly as possible. I’ll see that 
none of them get away in their canoes. I'll 
work up abreast of the harbor by daylight.” 

Guided by the boy, Lieutenant Chester and the 
landing party succeeded in getting ashore with- 
out being seén, and then made a long detour 
along the side of the mountain, so as to approach 
the village from behind. Then they waited till 
daylight, and all would have gone well had not 
his second in command, ‘just as the order was 
given to advance, accidentally discharged his 
revolver. In an instant the village was alarmed, 
and some hundreds of natives, many of them 





armed with rifles, and led by Martin, sprang from 


their huts and made a short, but determined re- 
sistance. Then, followed by their women and 
children, they broke through the bluejackets and 
escaped into the dense mountain jungle, where 
they were safe from pursuit. But the fire of the 
seamen had been deadly, for seven bodies were 
found; among them was a boy of about ten, whom 
the Fijian recognized as the rénegade’s son—a 
‘stray bullet had plerced his body as he sat crouch- 
ing in terror in his father’s house, and another 
had wounded his mother as she fled up the moun- 
tain side; for in the excitement and in the dim 
morning light it was impossible for the attacking 
party to tell women from men. 

Then, by the commaxder’s orders, the village 
and fleet of canoes were fired, and a dozen or so 
of rockets went screaming and splitting among 
the thick mountain jungle, doing no damage to 
the natives, but terrifying them more than a 
heavy shell fire. 

“Let us away from here, Nuta,” said Martin, 
“’tis not safe. Inthe hut by the side of the big 
pool we Gan regt till the ship has gone and our 
people: return. “And I shall bind thy arm up 
anew.” 

The woman obeyed him silently, and in a few 
minutes they were skirting the side of the moun- 
tain bya _ narrow, leaf-strewn path, taking the 
opposite direction to that followed by the two 
officers and bluejackets. Half an hour’s walk 
brought them to the river bank, which was 
clothed with tall spear grass. Still following the 
path, they presently emerged out into the open 
before a deep spacious pool, at the farther end of 
which was a dilapidated and deserted hut. Here 
the woman, faint wih the pain of her wound, 
sank down,and Martin brought her water to 
drink, and then proceeded to re-examine and 
properly set her broken arm. 

Thetwo officers—the second lieutenant and a 
ruddy-faced, fair-haired midshipman, named 
Walters—had hardly proceeded a hundred yards 
along the beach when the boy stopped. 

‘Oh, Mr. Grayling, let us turn back and go the 
other way. There’s a big river runs into the next 
bay, with a sort of a lake about a mile up, I saw 
it in the plan of the island this morning. We 
might get a duck or two there, sir.” 

“ Any way you like,” replied the officer, turning 
about; “and walking along the beach will be 
better than climbing up the mountain in this 
beastly heat for the sake of a few tough pigeons.” 

Followed by the three bluejackets, who were 
armed with rifles, they set off along the hard, 
white sand. In a few minutes they had rounded 
the headland on the north side, and were out of 
sight of the ship. For quite a mile they tramped 
over the sand, till they came to the mouth of the 
river, which flowed swiftly and noisily over a 
shallow bar. A long search revealed a narrow 
path leading up along the bank, first through a 
low thicket scrub and then through high spear- 
grass. Farther back, amid the dense forest, 
they could hear the deep notes of the wild pigeons, 
but as young Walters was intent on getting a 
duck they took no heed, but pressed steadily on. 

“ By Jove! what a jolly fine sheet of water,” 
whispered the midshipman, as they emerged out 
from the long grass and saw the deep, placid 
poal lying before them. Then he added disap- 
pointedly, “ but not a sign of a duck.” 

“Never mind,” said Grayling, consolingly, as 
he sat down on the bank, and wiped ais heated 
face, *‘ we’ll get plenty of pigeons, anyway. But 
first of all I’m going to have something to eat 
and drink. Open that bag, Williams, and you, 
Morris and Jones, keep your ears cocked and 
your eyes skinned. It’s lovely and quiet here, 
but I wouldn’t like to get a poisoned arrow into 
my back whilst drinking bottled beer.’”’ 

“I’m going to have a swim before I eat any- 
thing,” said Walters, with a laugh. ‘“* Won’t you 
sir?’ he asked, as he began undressing. 

‘Looks very tempting,’ replied the officer, 
“but I’m too hot. Take my advice and wait a bit 
till you’re cooler.” 

The youngster only laughed, and, having 
stripped, took a header from the bank and then 
swam out into the centre of the pool where it was 
deepest. 

** Oh, do come in, sir,’’ he cried, “ it’s just splen- 
did. There’s a bit of current here and the water 
is delightfully cool.” 

Martin was aroused from his sleep by the sound 
of voices. He seized his rifie, bent over his wife 
and whispered to her to awake, then crawling on 
his hands and knees from the hut, he reached the 
bank and looked out just as young Walters dived 
into the water. 

Hardened murderer as _ he was, he felt a thrill 
of horror, for he Knew that the pool was a noted 
haunt of alligators, and to attempt to swim across 
it meant certain death. 

His wife touched his arm, and crouching be- 
side him, her black eyes filled with a deadly 
hatred, she showed her white teeth, and gave a 
low, hissing laugh. 

“ Before one can count ten he will be in the 
jaws,” she said, with savage joy. 

““ Nuta,” whispered Martin, hoarsely, ‘’tis but 
a boy.” and the veins stood out on his bronzed 
forehead as his hand closed tighter around his 
rifle. 

“What wouldst thou do, fool?” said the 
woman fiercely, as she seized the weapon by the 
barrel. ‘ Think of thy son who died but yester- 
day. Ah, ah! look, look! ” 

Tearing the rifle from her grasp, he followed 
the direction of her eyes—a swiftly moving black 
snout showed less than thirty yards away from 
the unconscious bather, who was now swimming 
leisurely to the bank. 

“ He must not die,” he muttered; ‘‘’tis but a 
boy!’ Then turning to the woman he spoke 
aloud, “ Quick! run to the forest; I shall follow.’”’ 

Again she sought to stay his hand. He dashed 
her aside, raised the rifle to his shoulder, and 
took a quick, but steady aim; a second later the 
loud report rang out, and the monster, struck on 
his bony head by the heavy bullet, sank in alarm; 
and then, ere Martin turned to run, two other 
shots disturbed the silence, and he pitched for- 
ward on his face into the long grass. 

‘We just saw the beggar in time, sir,” cried 
} Jones. ‘I happened to .ook acrost, and caught 
sight of him just as he fired at Mr. Walters. Me 
and Morris fired together.”’ 

Grayling had sprung to his feet. “Are you 
hit, Walters?” he shouted. 

** No,” replied the boy, as he clambered up the 
bank; ‘ what the deuce is the matter?” 

“A nigger took a pot shot at you. Get under 
cover as quick as you can. Never mind your 
clothes.” 

Ten minutes passed. No sound broke the 
deathly stillness of the place; and then cautiously 
creeping through the grass the officer and Morris 
crawled round to where the latter had seen the 
man fall. They came upon him suddenly. He 
was lying partly on his face with his eyes looking 
into theirs. Morris sprang up and covered him 
with his rifle. 

“[’m done for,”’ Martin said, quietly; “‘ my back 
is broken. Did the crocodile get the boy? ” 

“Crocodile! ” said Grayling, in astonishment; 
“did you fire at a crocodile? Who are you? 
Are you a white man?” 

** Never mind who I am,” he gasped: “let me 
lie here. Look,” and he pointed to the bullet 
hole in bis stomach. It’s gone clean through me 
and smashed my backbone. Let me stay as I 
am.” 

He never spoke again, and died whilst a litter 
was being made tocarry him down to the beach. 
—Louis Becke. 








Brilliants. 





Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by* praise or 
blame, 
Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given; 
Then, if at last the airy structure fall, 
Dissolve and vanish, take thyself no shame— 
They fail and they alone who have not striven. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Already the nestling sparrows 
Are clothed in a mist of gray, 

And under the breast of the swallow 
The warm eggs stir today. 


tready the cricket is busy 

With hints of soberer days, 
And the goldenrod lights slowly 

Its torch for the autumn blaze. 


O brief, bright smile of summer! 
O days divine and dear! 

The voices of winter’s sorrow 
Already we can hear. 





—Celia Thaxter. 


WHAT THE LITTLE SHOES SAID. 
I saw two little dusty shoes 
A-standing by the bed; 
They suddenly began to talk, 
And this is what they said: 


“ We're just as tired as we can be, 
We've been ’most everywhere; 

And now our little master rests— 
It really is not fair, 


“He's had his bath and sweetly sleeps 
’Twixt sheets both cool and clean, 

While we are left to stand outside; 
Now, don’t you think it mean? 


“‘ We've carried him from morn till night; 
He’s quite forgot, that’s plain; 

While here we watch and wait and wait, 
Till morning comes again. 


‘¢ And then he’ll tramp and tramp and tramp 
The livelong summer day; 

Now, this is what we’d like to do: 
Just carry him away. 


“Where he could never go to bed, 
But stay up all the night, 
Unwashed and covered o’er with dust— 
Indeed, ’t would serve him right! ” 
—Our Little Men and Women. 


-—_ —~ 
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Queen Daphne’s Gift. 


He was the most obstinate old King that ever 
lived; besides, he had a very bad temper, and if it 
had not been that his subjects were very good 
natured they would have turned him out of his 
throne long ago. But Happy Valley was a good 
place to live, and in spite of the King’s temper 
the people rather liked him, for he was generous 
and good to the poor; so he stayed. 


Once his Prime Minister came to him, telling 
him that a Prince from beyond the mountains 
wished to build a big landing-place at the edge of 
Happy Valley, where his ships might land. 

“What!” roared the King. ‘“ Wants to bring 
his ships to my land, does he? Well, tell him he 
can’t. I won’t have anybody’s ship there but my 
own.” 

“ But, your Majesty ’—began the Prime Minis- 
ter. 

‘“* None of your ‘ buts’—1 won’t have it,” said 
the King. 

This made the Prince angry, for it would have 
given his vessels a safe harbor when sudden 
storms came, as they crossed the big stretch of 
water. 

Again, not long afterward, Queen Daphne, just 
over the river, sent word that she wished to build 
a bridge over the river which divided her country 
from his. She would pay for it all, she said, and 
it would save her merchants a long journey 
threugh the mountains, which they now must 
take iy order not to trespass on the King’s do- 
minions. Then, too, her merchants could bring 
furs and rich silks to trade for the spices and 
carved woods which the King’s people made so 
well, 

But the cross old King refused, because he did 
not want any more women coming into his king- 
dom, he said, and he knew she would if the bridge 
was built. They did not know enough to rule or 
mind their own affairs, either, he aaded. 

Perhaps Queen Daphne might have forgiven and 
forgotten his refusal if he had not said that she 
did not Know enough to rule. This made her very 
angry, and she determined to revenge herself. 

Soon the opportunity came. The long-wished- 
for son and heir was born to the King of Happy 
Valley, who was so delighted that he ordered a 
week’s holiday for all his subjects, and sent in- 
vitations far and wide, asking many royal people 
to the baby’s christening. Great preparations 
were made, and nothing was thought too good for 
the little baby. The richest materials were used 
for his clothes, and a dainty cradle of gold was 
made for him to sleep in. 

He was a folly little fellow, and so fat and 
healthy that the nurse declared he was too heavy 
to lift. His bright brown eyes seemed to under- 
stand what was going on as he lay in his beautiful 
cradle. 

The great day came, and all the morning 
streams of people dressed in gorgeous costumes 
poured into the palace, each one bearing a beau- 
tiful gift for the little boy. Among them came 
Queen Daphne, bringing a robe of rare furs. 

Now noone knew that the; beautiful Queen was 
a fairy, who had once played a naughty prank on 
a helpless old man, and had been exiled from 
fairyland fora while. She had been sent to rule 
over a troublesome and quarelling set of people, 
and could not return to her home until she had 
brought peace and happiness to them. For many 
years she had worked, and had succeeded, after 
great trouble and anxiety, in settling most of the 
quarrels, and had made her country a prosperous 
one. She hoped soon to claim her release and re- 
turn to her home among the fairies. But she was 
still angry at the King, for she thought that by 
refusing her request he had hindered her people 
at their work. 

As she laid the robe beside the cradle she turned 
to the King and raised her hand high above the 
baby’s head. “I have another gift for him, too,” 
she said. “I give him that blindness which his 
father has, and which he shall keep until one 
comes with wit enough to cure him of it.” Then 
she turned away, leaving the King and his people 
in a state of terror. They feared nothing somuch 
as a curse, 

Again and again the King rubbed his eyes fran- 
tically, then opened and shut them rapidly, ex- 
pecting every minute to find that he could not see. 
But everything looked the same. He saw the 
crowds of guests and members of the household 
standing near, he saw the cradle and the laugh- 
ing, crowing baby lying in it, and he turned won- 
dering eyes to those around him. 

““Wh-what does she mean?” he asked. “I 
can see as well as she can, and the baby ’’—he 
went hastily over and waved his hand in front of 
the little one’s eyes. The baby seemed to see it, 
and the King looked at Queen Daphne as she 
stood near by with a scornful look in her eyes. 

“T am not. blind!” he cried, indignantly. 
“What do you mean?” 

But the Queen only smiled and ,turned away 
without answering. 

Soon after this the King’s wife died, and every 
one kept eager watch over the little Prince, daily 
expecting the blindness which was to come. 
Each day they looked into his bright eyes, fear- 
ing to see them grow dim, and so anxious did the 
King become that he ordered the physicians to 
watch night and day. 

At last one day, as the physician held the baby 
to the light, looking closely to see if there was 
any difference, a sudden ray of sunlight shot 
through the window straight into the baby’s eyes. 
He instantly shut them tight and howled. In 
horror and fright the attending nurses and 
physicians came running. As they stood in the 
sunlight still the baby stuck his fists into his 
eyes and howled yet louder, while every one 
turned pale with fright. At this moment the 
King appeared and saw the terrified faces. “‘ Has 
it come?” he cried, and as they nodded “ yes,” 
too frightened to speak, the King’s waii of dis- 
may joined the baby’s and all was confusion. 

The child was carried hastily into a darkened 
room, and though they soon found that he could 
see they never brought him into the sunlight 
again. A building was erected at the edge of the 
valley, away from the noise of the towns. The 
rooms were carefully darkened, and only at night 
was the Prince allowed to walk in the grounds. 
He was not taught to read or write, for fear the 
books might injure his eyes, but learned masters 
came daily to teach him and to read aloud to him. 














The years went on and the Prince was eighteen 
years old when the old Kingdied. Then there 





was trouble, for the people demanded their right- 
ful ruler, while the Wise Men of the Household 
said it was impossible to have him, as he was 
delicate and utterly unfit for the difficult work of 
ruling. So for some time the Prime Minister ruled 
the land; then a man of the people came and 
drove him out, saying that he was ruining the 
country. At last things were in such disorder 
that the Wise Men held a consultation and de- 
cided to offer a reward to any one who could dis- 
cover a way to cure the Prince of his blindness. 
The fortunate one would receive four bags of 
gold as a reward, and would be allowed to go 
into the Treasure Chamber and choose two arti- 
cles from the many beautiful things there. 

Up in the hills above the valley lived a girl who 
all day long ran about the hills and valleys, as 
happy and free as she could be. The Little Lady 
they called her, for every one knew and loved 
her. She brought strange drinks made from wild 
plants and cured the sick; she carried fruits and 
nuts and beautiful flowers to the old and needy; 





she made sweet smelling salves, which she put on 


wounds and hurts to ease the pain, and above all, 
she sang and laughed and cheered the sorrowful. 
As she came down the hillside, her mass of golden 
hair blowing in the breeze, the people laughed 
and said, “ Let us send our 


As soon as she heard that he was ill she con- 
sented to go. She had never seen a prince, and 
had never feared any one, so she started for the 
palace, 

“I have come to see if I can cure the Prince,” 
she told them, and they let her in without a word. 
They took her through the beautiful rooms, so 
darkened that they had to lead her, then into one 
darker still, and left her there, bowing low as 
they went away. 

The Little Lady, as her eyes grew accustomed 
- on darkness, saw the Prince seated in his 
chair, 

“If you are blind, why do you have it so dark?” 
she asked, 

‘I am not blind—at least I can see here,” he 
answered. : 

“How sad your voice sounds! You must be 
very lonely here. How quiet everything is—not 
quiet like the forest, for there the birds sing.” 

“Do they? I don’t think I ever heard anything 
sing,” said the Prince. 

The Little Lady thought for a moment, then she 
sang, and the sound brought life to the Prince, 
and made his heart beat wildly. “ 

“Again! Again!” he cried. But she laughed 
and turned away. 

“I will come tomorrow, and I will cure you,” 
she said. 

The Prince could hardly wait, and often smiled 
to himself. Once he tried to laugh as she had 
done, but he did not know how. 

The next day she came again, bringing a great 
box under one arm. With a laugh she raised the 
lid, and a flood of sunshine poured out, filling the 
room with light and flashing on the gay colors, 
which no one noticed before. 

“Oh!” cried the Prince, as he covered his eyes 
with his hands. “It hurts!” But she laughed 
again, and drew his fingers away one by one, as 
he grew used to the light. He looked up, and 
saw the lovely face, surrounded with beautiful 
hair, which gleamed like gold in the sunlight. 


“TI knew I could cure you; it was only light 
that you needed. Come with me to the palace; 
you must not stay here any longer.” 

But the Prince caught her hands and kissed 
them, and then tried to kiss her face, but she 
shook her hair around and kept him away. 

“No,no! Come, you must rule the people, for 
you are not blind at all,” she said. 

‘“*How canI when I don’t know how?” he 
asked. “ But I willtry if you will promise to 
help me.” 

She nodded and drew him out into the sunlight, 
then to the palace, where the people broke into 
shouts of joy as they saw him come. 

“You shall have bags of gold and your choice 
of the treasures,” said the Prime Minister. But 
the Prince laughed softly. 

No; she shall have it all,” he said,“ for she 
has promised to marry me and help me rule the 
kingdom.” 

So the fairy’s gift of blindness disappeared, 
cured by the love and sunshine brought by the 
little mountain girl, who had wisdom enough to 
know what to do. 

And after the wedding one of the first things 
they did was to build a bridge over the river to 
Queen Daphne’s dominions. She was soon re- 
leased from her exile, and, at the request of her 
poeple, the Prince and his beautiful Queen ruled 
her country prosperously with their own.—Mary 
Gibson, in N. Y. Tribune. 


Gems of Thought. 


..--No laborious travels are needed for the 
devout mind, for it carries within it Alpine 
heights and starlit skies, which it may reach with 
a@ moment’s thought, and feel at once the loneli- 
ness of nature and the magnificence of God.— 
Martineau. 

..--The new dignity that comes to human life 
by regarding it in its true relation to the divine is 
a significant factor in its transformation. It lifts 
it from selfishness to service, from the passivity 
of desiring to be helped to the noble activity of 
desiring to help.—Selected. 

..--John Ruskin, in counting up the blessings 
ot his childhood, reckoned these three for first 
good: Peace. He had been taught the meaning 
of peace in thought, act and word; had never 
heard father’s or mother’s voice once raised in 
any dispute, nor seen an angry glance in the 
eyes of either, nor had ever seen amoment’s 
trouble or disorder in any household matter. 
Next to this he estimated Obedience; he obeyed 
a word or lifted finger of father or mother as a 
ship her helm, without an idea of resistance. 
And, lastly, Faith; nothing was ever promised 
him that was not given; nothing ever threatened 
him that was not inflicted, and nothing ever told 
him that was not true. 

..-- Two travelers meet on a wide plain. Each 
is weary and lonely. After one instant of sur- 
prised silence, one says to the other: ‘* Whence 
come you?” “Idonot know. And you?” “I 
know not. And whither are you going?” “Into 
some strange and unknown land. And you?” 
“T donot know.” Will not these lonely wan- 
derers join hands, and rejoice that at least in this 
mysterious and perplexing journey they need 
not fare alone? Is human fellowship and 
human sympathy less natural because the pil- 
grims are not two, but a throng which no man 
can number? Mistaken, indeed, is she who, out 
of exclusiveness which she calls superiority, 
lingers on the edges of the crowd, nor hastens to 
lend her aid wherever the wicked, the weary or 
the faltering need her service.—Heloise E. Hersey. 

...-Our besetting sins are peculiarly humiliating. 
They cling to usso firmly after we have deter- 
mined to be rid of them, they reveal their power 
so often after we have supposed them conquered 
and abandoned, they assail us so unexpect+.ly, 
and often beguile us so easily that we someti ves 
doubt whether we really have any power of elf 
control remaining or any trustworthy loyalty to 
God and duty, It is no excuse for us, but it is 
comforting to remember that everybody else is 
tempted similarly, and that our heavenly Fatrer 
understands the situation even better than « e 
do. Itis a strong temptation to make special ¢x- 
cuses for such sins. Sometimes and to some 
extent this is proper. For example, he who, 





drink, certainly has in that fact a special excuse 
for committing that sin. He is not to blame for 
the hereditary taste which he cannot help having. 
It is his misfortune and not his fault. But this 
excuse is not a justification. He is actually and 
seriously to blame for yielding. The knowledge 
of his inherited tendency should serve as a special 
and solemn warning and restraint, fortify- 
ing him against tampering with the tempta 
tion which he knows is graver for him than 
for others. Besetting sins are to be conquered 
like any other, by prayer and faith and courage 
and sturdy resistance, by cherishing holy thoughts, 
and cultivating holy aims, by avoiding circum- 
stances involving temptation, by choosing en- 
nobling companions, by studying how to live in 
constant communion with the Holy Spirit. When 
the heart is consciously and gladly surrendered to 
him, so that his presence and power rule in it, 
even our severest besetting temptations can find 
little or no opportunity of access.—Helpful 
Thoughts. 


Curious Facts. 





—tThe Bank of France compels customers 
checking out money to accept at least one-fifth 
in gold coin. 
—rhree hundred Mediterranean lemons 
yield only twenty ounces of citric acid against 
twenty-seven ounces by the California fruit. 
—a New York paper says the biggest indus- 
try in that State is the public-school system, with 
1,209,574 pupils and thirty-four thousand teachers. 
—tThere is a large sale of bad eggs for manu- 
facturing purposes. Brown polish for boots is 
made from the yolk of bad eggs, and the white of 
the eggs is used for albumenizing photographic 
pene WS is used in Scotland to some extent 
in making floorcloth and linoleum, certain kinds 
of heavy stamped or embossed material to be 
used instead of wall paper, coarse wrapping | 
paper and millboard and certain coal substitutes ; 
for domestic use. It is also employed, mixed 
with melted resin, in making fire lighters. 

— In cleaning the historical frescoes lately in 








the House of Commons, a curious error in one 


liké so many, has inherited the desire for strong , 


| ——A small piece of rosin, fine) Ww 
' kept on the toilet table, will, rratin e eae iene. 
factor to those who are troubled with their eye- 
glasses falling off. Dip the end of the finger into 
ba — op what adheres tothe finger on 
es 0 e nose. It will the 
to shake the glasses off. aia oe 
—tThree years before the first public school in 
America was established at Dorchester the Massa- 
chusetts General Court had provided for the 
founding of Harvard College, only six years after 
the settlement of Boston, and soon after a law 
was passed requiring all towns with a specified 
number of families to keep a school which would 
fit boys for college. 
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3928 Diaper, Drawers 
3925 Umbrella Drawers and Bib. 
22 to 32 Waist. One Size. 
Woman's Umbrella Drawers, 3925. 


Comfortably fitting undergarments, that are ample 
at the samé time that they are well shaped, are es- 
sential to every woman’s wardrobe. The so-called 
umbrella drawers illustrated fulfill all the require- 
ments, and will be found satisfactory in every way. 
As shown the material is cambric, with edging and 
insertion of German Valenciennes lace, but needle- 
work can be substituted as trimming, or the frill can 
be made from embroidered flouncing, while muslin, 
long cloth and nainsook are all correct, and all used 
for the garments themselves. 

The leg portions are wide, without being overfull, 
and are carefully shaped. The frill is deep and 
amply full, and is joined tu the lower edges. The 
yoke is narrow, pointed at the front, and can be 
drawn up to the required size by means of tapes in- 
serted at the back. 

To cut these drawers for awoman of medium size 
34 yards of material 36 inches wide will be required, 
with 6§ yards of lace edging, 4} yards of insertion and 
2yards of beading to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3925, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 


Infant’s Diaper Drawers and Bibs, 3928. 

The bib with plain edge is cut from cambric or 
linen lawn, interlined with sheet wadding, and 
quilted, either by machine or hand. The bib with the 
frilled edge is made froma fine sheer handkerchief, 
with under section, or lining, of lawn. Each edge is 
finished separately with a frill that can be of lawn, 
lace or needlework, an 1 the two are held together at 
the neck edge by means of a narrow facing. 

To cut these drawers one-half yard of, material 36 
inches wide will be required. 

To cut the plain oib three-eighths yard of any 
width will be required, and for the’ handkerchief 
bib, one handkerchief, three-eighths yards of cambric 
and 24 yards of lace two inches wide for frills. 

The pattern, 3928, is cut in one size only. 








#927 Child’s Dress, 
6 Mo. 1, 2 and 4 yrs, 


3926 Woman’s Blouse. 
32 te 40 Bust. 
Woman’s Blouse, 3926, 

The lining fits snugly and closes at the centre-front, 
and on it are arranged the yoke and the waist. The 
back is smooth across the shoulders but drawn down 
in slight gathers at the waist-line. The front is 
tucked in groups of three each, and with the yoke 
closes at the left side. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, the cuffs stitched and edged with cording, and 
the belt of the material is similarly finished and held 
by an ornamental clasp. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 33 
yards of material 21 inches wide,[s} yards 27 inches 
wide, 23 yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required, with three-eighths yards of all- 
over lace for yoke and collar and 64 yards of cording 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3926, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 bust measure. 


Child’s Dress, 3927. 

The yoke is square at the lower edge, and to it is 
attached the full skirt portion. The bretelles are 
shaped and slightly full, falling in soft folds. The 
sleeves are in guimpe style, with frills falling over 
the hands, and the neck 1s finished with a straight 
band or narrow collar. . 

To cut this dress for a child of 2 years of age 24 
yards of material 32 inches wide will be required 
with } yard of tucking and {}3j yards of insertion to 
trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3927, iscut in sizes for children of 6 
months, 1, 2 and 4 years of age. 








3930 Maids’ or 
Nurses’ Apron, 
32, 35 and 40 Bust. 


3999 Fancy Waist, 
382 to 49 Bust. 


Woman's Fancy Waist, 3929. 
To be Made with Deep-Pointed or Straight Narrow 
Cuffs. 
The foundation, or lining, is snugly fitted and closes 
at the centre front. The back proper is plain and 
seamless, but the right front is tucked and extends 
well over the left, the closing being effected beneath 
the left bretelle. The yoke and bretelles are care- 
fully shaped and give a most satisfactory effect, while 
actually involving little labor. The sleeves include 
the latest novelty in the deep-pointed cuffs, but can 
be made with the simple straight ones when pre- 
ferred. : 
To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 3f 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 2g yards 27 feches 
wide. 2} yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required, with 1} yards of all-over lace 
for yoke, bretelles and cuffs. 
The pattern, 3929, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Maid’s or Nurse’s Apron, 3930. 
The bib portion is ample without being over large. 
The straps are made double to insure strength, 
while the epaulettes are attached to the inner edges. 
The skirt is plain, but full, and is attached to a band 
that can be finished with sash ends bowed at centre 
back, or closed with button and buttonhole as pre- 
ferred. 
To cut this apron fora woman of medium size 4} 
yards of material 36 inches wide will be required, 
when sash is used, 33 yards without, with 1g yards 
each of edging and insertion to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 3930, is cut in three sizes, large, me- 
dium and small. 
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‘The Horse. 


Worcester East Fair. 


The Worcester East Fair opened at Clinton 
Driving Park on Wednesday of last week Sept. 
‘11. The weather was unfavorable, still for an 
opening day and unfavorable conditions the at- 
tendance was good, there being something like 
4000 people present. 

The speed programme comprised two harness 
events and arunning race; both harness races 
were finished, but the running race was carried 
over. 

Graphic, the bay gelding by Autograph, from 
Muster Hill Stock Farm, won the 2.40 trot, after 
Addison A. had captured the first heat, and Orica, 
sister to Daphne Dallas (2.113), won the 2.20 pace 
off hand. 

The second day was a record-breaker in point 
of attendance, about ten thousand people passing 
through the gates. 

The two harness races were won by Earl T 
and Miltonia, but both of them were split up. 
Earl T., winner of the 2.25 pace, isa gray gelding 
by Tangent. 

The winner of the 2.30 trot was the brown 
mare Miltonia, by Arion, out of Katie P., by 
Mambrino Patchen. This was quite a keen con- 
test between Miltonia and Adaria, a very hand- 
some chestnut filly by Advertiser, out of the great 
brood mare Lady Nutwood, and a filly of Gen. 
Tracy’s breeding. She won the first and third 
heats in 2.29}, 2.28}, respectively. Miltonia won 
the second, fourth and fifth heats in 2.30, 2.273, 
2.274. 

Te identification of Earl] T. was called for, and 
A.C. Taylor of Worcester, his owner, convinced 
the judges that he was all straight. 

The fair came to a close on Friday, and the 
harness races were the principal attraction. 
Fred C. won the 2.22 trot in easy fashion. His 
driver, Walter Cox, was only buggy riding in all 
three heats. 

The 2.25 pace was of a more scrappy nature, 
Tony G. won the first heat without much trouble 
in 2.22}. Winch cut Ruth Leyburn loose in the 
second heat and she Iznded it. The third and 
fourth heats, however, were rasping finishes be- 
tween Tony G. and Ruth Leyburn, both under 
the whip through the stretch, but Tony G. out- 
lasted the mare and won. 

The Fair was a decidea success every way. 
There wasan excellent exhibit of stock, doth 
horses and cattle. Baron Wilkes (2.18) was 
shown on the stretch each afternoon. 

SUMMARIES. 

Clanten, Maas., Sept. 11, 1901—2.40 trot. 

Purse, $250. 





Graphic, b g, by Autograph (Demarest)3 1 1 1 
Addison Sot BEREE<- «:--08 5 7765 
Lydia C., b m (Timothy) --...--.--------- 2323 
Bertha B., b m (Bailey) ......------------ 4242 
Topsy 5. bmt eee 643 6 
Blue Hiil Boy. b g (O’Donnel)) -... -.-- 7567 
Baron Weleh, bg (Madden) ...-.....----- 8 6 5 3 
Tom Lawson, b g (Woods) ........-----.6 8 dr 
Time, 2.34, 2.32, 2.37, 2.374. 

Same day—2.20 pace. Purse, $250. 
Oxia, b m, by Quartermaster; dam, am A 

Lambert, by Daniel Lambert (Deamrest)1 1 % 
Natt C., b x (Moody) ..........-------------- 6223 
Fred Ames, br g (Ame8).....--------------- 24 3! 
Genevieve, br m (Bailey) .--- - (ok Geena 3.3 4 
Tugboat. bIK g (Scott) ...-.....--..--- ove = 
Van Demon, ch m (Tuttle) ..........------- 75 5 
Gladys, br m (Clark) ..-.--....-.------------ 576 

Time, 2.25, 2.204, 2.21}. 

Clinten. Mass., Sept. 12, 1901—2.35 pace 
Purse, $250. 
Earle T., zr g, by Tangent (Taylor)....1 1 4 1 
Ruth Leyburn, br m, by Wilton (Winch)2 2 1 2 
Elma, b m (Demarest) ........-.----.-.--3. 5 2 3 
Dan D., bik g (Gordon)............------ . : 34 

ecccecccceos o oo 


Silkey, ch m (Elbridge) 
Time, 2.24}, 2.26, 2.27, 2.26. 

Same day—2.30 class, trotting. Purse, $250. 

Miltonia, br m, by Arion; dam, Katie PL 


RO a an eis has 561211 
Adaria, ch f, by Advertiser; dam, Lady 

Nutwood (Dickinson) ..........-. ...13143 
Gib Wilkes, br g (Gilmore). -........---- 22334 
Ralph Hanks, blk g (Timothy) .....--..--- 34422 
Air Bon, bik h (Underwood)... ...-.-.-- 455 dis 


Time, 2.29}, 2.30, 2.28}, 2.27}, 2.27}. 
Clinten, Mass., Sept. 13, 1901—2.22 trot. 


Purse, $250. 

Fred C., b g, by Fitler (Cox) .....---. one BS 
Brady, bg (Demarest) LS csinccwec en cetauunen 242 
Casque, b h (Graham) -.-...---.----- seu SS 
Winoponset, br g (Howe).....---....------ 365 
Trader, gr g (Quinn).-.-...--- edo dawesbtawwen 6 3 6 
Speedwell, ch g (Bailey) .....--.-...--------- 454 

Time, 2.254, 2.25}, 2.23}. 


Same day—2.25 pace. Purse, $250. 





Tony G., b g, by Konotz (Ralston) -...-- 1611 

Ruth Leyburn, bm (Winch).....--..--.. 56122 

Elma, b m (Demarest). __--..-.-- st oe | 

Victor, ch g (Pratt) ..........--....------ 43 63 

Marguerite, b m (Glasheen) .. .- .-- 644 5 

Hazel D.,b m_ (Curley) .-...-. ‘ceo 2 é 5dis 
7 dis 


Tom H., b g (Scott) .........---...----- 

Time, 2.22}, 2.22}, 2.21}, 2.23. 
———————cq37- > o————— 

The Successful Trotting Families. 


The sensible man when commencing any un- 
dertaking aims to attain or accomplish some 
definite object. There has been in the past al- 
together too much haphazard breeding. Men 
bred anything and everything, without due re- 
gard to the laws of nature or reproduction. with 
the result that the country was overrun witha 
lot of nondescript stock that were worthless for 
any practical purpose. But we all know better 
now, and should conduct our horse-breeding 
ventures in a more practical manner and along 
more sensible lines. I presume if any trotting 
horse breeder were asked the object he hoped to 
attain, he would answer that he hoped to produce 
not only a handsome animal, but one gifted with 
the capacity of trotting a mile in faster time than 
the world has ever yet seen—and this is per- 
fectly sensible—it is always well to aim high 


~ 
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No. 1—Start of first heat in 2.10 pace, Providenee. No. 2—HAROLD iH. (2.08). 
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WINNERS AT PROVIDENCE. 


dence winner. 


No. 3—SHADOW CHIMES (2.07}). 
No. 6—AU DUBON BOY (2.06), winner of 2.10 pace, Providence. ° 


No. 4—Finish first heat 2.10 pace, Providence. 


No. 5—-EASTER (2.12). a Provi- 


Horse Breeders was formed many years ag, 
commenced to give stakes for colts |. 
liberal nominator. and for a number of , 
—— eons event in Ey he stu 
n, aguin, he was ver Sitive in his ic: 
breeding, and almost childish in his love f«, 
tain cular . Messenger Dur. 
Leland were his idols, and he closed his . 
the merits of other and better anima! 
late years the stock he bred was not pr: 
in the rng ee fashion that the | 
. I think in many instances |), 
too closely and too much among his ow: 
His —— of Kentucky Prince was « 
nate thing for him, as it gave him the «. 
outcross which his stock so sorely needed. 
If a man breeds solely for himself he 
course, indulge in any particular line of }). 
he may fancy, but when he breeds for the 
he must give them what they demand if hi: 
to retain their patronage and make his 
prise a success. 
When the! Wilkes family sprang int 
ono prominence could he have rec: 
he situation and obtained a first-class \ 
stallion it would have made a vast difi- 
with his fortunes. Could he have 0}: 
Baron Wilkes, to my mind the best of al! \\ 
stallions, perhaps Stony Ford might hay. 
tinued a successful breeding establis!,; 
even to this day. True, he obtained the s«; 
of Alcantara, and for a year or two was ©; 
to obtuin Wilkes blood from that source: 
Baron Wilkes and Alcantara are entirely 
ent propositions, and I doubt if any peri: 
benefit was realized by the use of the latter | 
at Stony Ford. 
I was acquainted with Mr. Backman { 
number of years,and knew how deep wa- 
love for certain particular horses. When at 
disbursement of his stock at Madison-s:; 
Garden the public and stock were bro 
together, the situation was shorn of al! .: 
ment, and resolved itself into a cold 
ness pr ition, and I can well imagine 
feelings of the owner as he sat in a retire: 
sition on one of the upper rows of seats and 
the stock, so dear to his heart, sacrificed 
bringing but a ty! small part of the vali: 
placed upon them, and when his ido! 
land, failed to eligit but a single bid of s: 
finishing blow was struck. 
For many years Stony Ford was the sp. 
the weekl aay mete a of a choice coteri: 
apinhe, and the times when it was the pris 
of the writer to be present with them m 
bright particular spots fn his life. Mr. Back: 
had no family. and when in the later y. 
death had removed almost every one of 
closest friends, broken in health and fortun: 
fancy he was ready to go whenever the « 
mons should come. The hospitality dispens:. 
Stony Ford, while unostentatious, was pri: 
| and its owner as thorough a gentleman a. . 
lived, and one of nature’s noblemen.—in | 
Field and Farm. 
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Delays are dangerous, not only in bus 
but in your stable. You make a mistake jf 
do not use German Peat Moss. Write ‘ 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for circular. 
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CLIMB RICHT ON 


PAGE FENCES. That's the way -to find out. 
PIGK WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, WICH. 



































Such fs the 
NATIONAL 


FEED BOX. 


Used by thousands of 
horsemen and pri- 


times in a year, and your horse is the wetter for 

its use. Send for circulars. They wil! interes: 

you. 

NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY. 
Street, W.. Detroit, Mic! 


PEAT MOSS HOOF STUFFino 

ATKINS & DURBROW | } 

160 Pearl St.. N.Y. 
Importers of 


PEAT MOSS 


and Manufacturers 
o 
Patent Peat Moss 
Hoof Stuffing. 
Send for Circulars 


| Perea” 
and Prices. 
e PEAT MOSS BEDDING 




















Hambletonian. Some of these sub-families will 
stand inbreeding much better than others, and 
there is danger of our runningintoerror by breed- 
ing too closely. We should not lose sight of the 
benefit of outcrosses. 

Many of our most prominent sires have gained 
their greatest success from outcrosses. Hamble- 
tonian was far and away the greatest son of Ab- 
dallah, and he was the result of outcross with the 
daughter of imported Bellfounder. The most 
noted sire of the Clay family, Willis’ Henry Clay, 
was likewise from a daughter of this same Bell- 
founder. Hambletonian’s most pronounced suc- 
cess was with the daughters of American Star. 
George Wilkes never attained any prominence as 
a sire untiltaken to Kentucky and given access 
to the highly bred daughters of Mambrino 
Patchen. Electioneer’s greatest fame was ob- 
tained by his progeny from thoroughbred or at 
least very highly bred mares. The best results 
of the Pancoast family have been from mares 
deeply bred in Hambletonian lines. 

Again, in order to produce a phenomenon and 
a@ record breaker we must have recourse to 
highly-bred mares with the blood of the plastic 





Such being the object of the breeder, it would 
further follow that he make use of the blood of , 
the families of horses that have most frequently 
shown the most extreme speed capacity. 

I presume nine-tenths of the persons seeking to 
produce this nonpareil of equine perfection 
would immediately select the Wilkes family. 
Now, Iwould not. Great and good as are the 
Wilkes, they are not, and never have been, a fam- 
ily of the extremest speed capacity; 2.03} is where 
the record stands at the present day, and 2.06} is 
the time of the fastest Wilkes that ever lived. 
The Pancoast family has the honor of producing 
Alix (2.033). But Electioneer heads the list with 
The Abbot (2.033) and Azote (2.043). Next 
comes the family of Happy Medium, represented 
by the ex-queen, Nancy Hanks (2.04). Then 
comes Robert McGregor, a Hambletonian Star, 
represented by Cresceus (2.04). 

Next we have the Dictators, represented by 
Directum (2.05}), who as a four-year-old trotted 
to the stallion record, while the Wilkes, repre- 
sented by Beuzetta and Ralph Wilkes, with a tie 
record of 2.063, stands sixth in the category of 
familles of extreme speed. The Electioneers 
and Dictators, particularly the former, have 
made gigantic strides in the past three or four 
years, and threaten to overshadow all other 
families in this respect. 

The Wilkes-Electioneer is the popular cross itt 
the present time, but I believe the Electioneer- 
Dictator is bound to surpass it. Nancy Hanks is 
easily the greatest Happy Medium ever foaled, 
and I regard her more as an accident than other- 
wise, no other member of the family having ever 
shown a capacity anywhere near hers. Yet the 
fact should be borne in mind that her dam was a 
daughter of Dictator. Besides the Electioneers 
and Dictators there are other good families on 
which the blood of the two mentioned could be 
crossed with happy results. 

The records show that the blood of Electioneer 
united with that of Mambrino King has given us 
many of our greatest trotters and campaigners 
and why should it not? The Wilkes-Mambrino 
Patchen combination was formerly known as the 

* golden cross,” and why should not the blood of 
Mambrino Patchen’s best son give equally happy, 
or even greater results? Look at the immense 
success of the progeny of Chimes out of Mam- 
brino King mares, and Mambrino King out of 
Chimes mares! The annals of the turf are elo- 
quent as to the success of this combination which 
has produced animals of greater speed capacity 
than that of the Wilkes-Mambrino Patchen cross. 
The Abbot and The Monk are living examples as 
to its greatness. 

Then, again, take the Pancoast family, the get 
of such stallions as Prodigal, Patron and Patron- 
age. This is a great family and one whose merits 
have never been sufiiciently recognized by breed- 
ers. What a magnificent outcross this family 
affords for the Electioneers and Dictators. Not 
every family can stand inbreeding, and while the 
Electioneers, Dictators, Wilkes, Happy Medium, 


thoroughbred close up. Ifthe two-minute trotter 
is ever produced, I fancy hisdam will be bya 
trotting sire out of a plastic thoroughbred mare 
There is one thing certain, that he will never be 
produced by piling one trotting cross on top of 
another, but we must have recourse to the blood 
of the thoroughbred to accomplish this purpose. 

To breed successfully we should not only use 
the proper crosses, but we should also breed 
from the very best and most successful individuals 
of these families. No mare has ever produced a 
family of exactly equal merit either as ; erformers 
or producers. Beautiful Bells comes the nearest 
to it of any mare that ever lived. She is certainly 
as great a producing mare as the world has ever 
seen, while as to the average excellence of her 
progeny either as speed producers or performers 
she is far in advance of all others. 

Evenin the immediate family of what are re- 
garded as our greatest brood mares we find one 
individual superior to all the others in respect to 
speed, while some other will outstrip all the rest 
as a successful sire or producing dam. We often 
see the illustration of a strictly first-class sire 
having an own brother nowhere near his equal. 
As sires, compare the full brothers Alcyone and 
Alcantara, Guy Wilkes and William L., Harold 





Caustic 
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The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 








etc., are spoken of as distinct families, it must be 
borne in mind that they are in reality all sons of 





Nutwood and Pistachio, and others. I would not 
are touse the blood coming through the least 
successful brother. 
Some sires not particularly successful in 


‘their male progeny are successful on the female 


side. Take the case of Alcantara, who has no 
son that is a prominent sire of speed, yetasa 
brood mare sire is entitled to high distinction. 
Estabella and Rosy Morn occupy prominent 
positions in the very front rank of great 
brood mares, and their descendants are 
breeding on in a very remarkable manner. 
Had A'cantara never sired any but these two 
he would be still worthy of a prominent place in 
equine history. These two daughters are 
strictly first-class, and I believe thoughtful horse- 
men will give Alcantara more credit for having 
sired this pair than for all the others he ever got. 
Volunteer, Harold and Arthurton are all essen- 
tially brood mare sires, and while Nutwood was 
successful in both sexes, yet I think we must 
admit that it is principally through his daughters 
that the greater portion of his fame has been 
achieved. 


Miss Russell was a prolific mare, but there isa of Clara is beyond question. As noted above, 


great difference in the breeding-on capacity of 
her immediate progeny. Lady Russell, that un- 
fortunately died at a comparatively early age, 
was her most successful and most prepotent 
daughter, and if I wished to use the blood of 
Miss Russell through the female line I should 
want it to come through Lady Russell. Of her 
sons Nutwood was a great success, while I 
should regard his own brother Pistachio a fail- 
ure. Another son, Lord Russell, was a fair but 
by no means great. sire, yet he occasionally 
got something strictly first class, as in the case of 
Kremlin (2.073), a dead game race horse of ex- 
treme speed that at one time bid fair to wrest the 
championship honors from Alix. How much of a 
sire Kremlin may prove remains to be seen, none 
of his progeny as yet having gotten into the sen- 
sational class. The blood of Miss Russell 
through her sons I should want to come through 
Nutwood. 

Clara, the dam of Dexter, Dictator, etc., is an 
illustration of a mare among whose progeny 
there was a great choice. Dictator was one of 
the seven most famous sons of Hambletonian. 
No horse was ever more completely buried in 
obscurity than he until, in the very later years 
of his life, he was taken to Kentucky, and in 
his old age founded a family in many respects 
second ta none. Itis unfortunate that Dictator 
had no own brother that was kept entire so 
that we might have opportunity for comparison, 
butin his own sisters there was much choice. 
Lady Dexter was by far the best, and tothe 
eover of Kentucky Prince, through the famous 
California sire Dexter Prince, now for some 
years one of the prominent sires of the celebrated 
Palo Alto farm. The other sisters, Astoria and 
Alma. were but moderately successful. 

Clara threw at least three vais to Volunteer, 
viz., Kearsarge, Hyacinth and Corinne. Kear- 
sarge was & fine individual, stood in the greatest 
horse-breeding section of the country at that tine, 
had good opportunities, and yet under these cir- 
cumstances was asa sire the most monumental 
failure known to history. I believe he did man- 
age to sire one colt that eventually obtained a 
record of exactly 2.30. Certainly not a summary 
of which one would be very proud, consider- 
ing his opportunities, breeding, the great mare 
he had for a dam, and an almost own brother to 
Dictator, one of the most famous sires the world 
has ever seen. If I remember rightly, his name 
appears in the pedigree of Lord Vincent on the 
dam’s side, and for which he should receive due 
credit. The sisters, Hyacinth and Corinne, have 
been fair but not great producers. 

In using the blood of this in many respects re- 


markable family I should want it to come only 
through Lady Dexter on the female side and 


Dictator on the male. The weakness of the 
family founded by Clara seems to be their lack 


. | of average merit as producers, and this weakness 


seems to be handed down as the generations de- 
velop. Dictator’s fastest entire son, Phallas 
(2.133), was in his day and generation one of the 
best turf performers, but never attaine! proml- 
nence as a sire. 


, Unction on 
_cess as assured, and believe he: will prove 


| 


By far the best of all the sons of Dictator was 
Director, a dead game race horse and big money 
winner, and was likewise the best of the progeny 
of the old Mambrino Chief mare Dolly. Director’s 
most famous sons are Direct (2.053) and Directum 
(2.053), who held for years the World’s Champion 
Stallion record. Direct has already proven a 
most successful sire, and while Directum has at 
present nothing old enough to win dis- 
the turf, I regard his suc- 


one of the greatest sires ever seen. Alix, 
the queen, was bred to him this season, and it is 
to be hoped may prove to be in foal. Now, hereis 
a mare that just suits me,—not only is she the 
second fastest trotter ever produced, but her 
breeding is well nigh perfect, and I would sooner 
take my chance of a foal from her than from any 
mare living. What a world-beater she should 
throw to either Directum or Arion. The blood of 
Clara on the male side I should want beyond a 
question to come through Director, and from him 
either through Direct or Directum. 

That Lady Dexter was the greatest daughter 


she threw a very impressive sire in Dexter Prince 
to the cover of Kentucky Prince. Her own sister 
Alma was a member of the Stony Ford band of 
brood mares for a number of years, and threw 
several foals to Kentucky Prince, but not one of 
them has ever proven himself a sire of the class 
to which Dexter Prince belongs. 

For extreme speed, in connection with game- 
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ness of the highest order, I know of no family 
equal to the Dictators. They are one of the very 

few thoroughly alive families of the present day | 
descending from Hambletonian. Their blood is | 
very valuable and very potent, but must be used 

with great discrimination, and not in a haphazard | 
manner. { 

While all the progeny of Green Mountain Maid ! 
were fast, she never threw a son worthy of com- | 
parison as a sire with Electioneer, her only | 
foal by Hambletonian, while of her daughters | 
Elaine was by far the best. To my mind Elec- 
tioneer was the greatest and most impressive 
sire ever seen. Although his stud service prac- | 
tically covered only about ten years, yet he is 
today the sire of a larger number in the 2.30 
list than any other, while of his 165 representa- 
tives only two are pacers, a showing in number 
and purity of gait unapproached by any other 
sire. His descendants have. held for years the 
world’s championship records from yearlings to 
aged horses, as well as the world’s fastest record 
to high wheels over a kite track, fastest stallion 
record to high wheels, and fastest gelding record. 
As a sire of extreme speed he stands at the head, 
and this quality he transmits to his get. His son 
Chimes is today the greatest sire of extreme 
speed living. 

Of the other sons of Green Mountain Maid An- 
tonio is probably the best, but they all fail to re- 
flect much glory when compared with Electioneer. 
Elaine (2.20) has proven a first-class prodiicer, 
and her descendants are breeding on in the same 
satisfactory manner. When Governor Stanford 
purchased Electioneer and Elaine he obtained the 
cream of the Green Monntain Maid family. I 
regard the family founded by her son Electioneer 
as the greatest on earth, but were I to make use 
of the biood through any of her daughters I 
should want it to come through Elaine. 

The great Stony Ford farm, with its famous 
collection of horses, the pride of its owner, has 
now passed out of existence, and the master 
himself has lately joined the silent majority. I 
know how prone mankind is to criticize, but it 
might be asked how much better would any one 
of them have done under like circumstances? 
Beyond a doubt Mr. Backman made mistakes- 
yet he accomplished a great work. Most of the 
foundation stock of many of our largest and 
most successful breeding farms came from Stony 
Ford. For many years its proprietor rode upon 
the top wave of success and realized a fortune 
from his horse-breeding venture. As long as he 
was progressive he prospered, but when he as‘ 
sumed to make no further effort, and rest solely 
on his reputation for his future success, his for- 
tunes commenced to wane. 

When the National Association of Trotting 
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® SPECIAL OFFER” FOR TEN DAYS ONLY. 


Manufacturers selling direct to the Consumer at Wholesale Prices, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE HORSE. 
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All Wool Coolers. 


<n! [In Plaids, size 90x 96, Weight 3 Pounds 

Ta 

Absolutely the best and handsomest goods 

ever offered. ALL LONG STOCK, ever 
ounce the finest wool. 


Long Hoods to Match, to Button, - $2.25 
Long Hoods to Match, to Tie, - $2.90 


Cash must accompany all orders, or wi!! 
Express C. 0. D., with privilege of examining. 


Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. } 
Yh 











HENRY S. HARRIS & St 


IMPORTERS 


Harness, Horse Clothin:. 
Saddles, Turf Goods, and Stable |. 


.--WHOLESALE AND RETAIL... 


(31 Portland, 13-19 Traverse ‘‘s. 


Near North Union Station 


Headquarters for Gilliam’s Horse Bo 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment and 92 Ax}. ''!: 


Our Stock the largest, our prices the lowes 
Goods sent C. 0. D., subject to approva! 


SPECIAL. 4x90 7-Ib. all wool Plaid | 
4.50 while they last. Here is a big bargain > 
D., subject to examination. 


Telephone 2056: Haymarket. 





PRIEST'S so“. MACHINES 





Me. 9 Electric Peover Grooming & Clipping Machine. 





Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, £90 


Are the Accepted Standard. 
35 Years’ Experience. 


We've Made Hair-Ci. ‘ing 
Machines for 35 cals 


Our experience means much to you in | 
Our Clippers clip cleaner, faster and long: 
any other; our combination Clipping and ‘: 
=e eee perfectly clipand clean more!" *'" 

. with less expense, labor and time © °" 
any other—from twenty to thirty horses pr' 
rfectly med. Our machines are thie’ 
t ex ence, skilled labor and mater!:! 
make, and the pee is the most economiea!, ‘| 
ity, service durability considered. OU 
cular tells all about them. Send for one. 
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AMERICAN SHEARER MFG. Ct’ 


NASHUA, N. H., U. Ss. A. 



















